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FROM THE EDITOR 


Not even the most persisting ostrich kind of mind can 
escape the glaring truth that the Antilles in general and 
Curasao in particular are moving along a downward 
path. On top of the effects of the worldwide recession, 
the de-facto devaluation of the Venezuelan bolivar has 
wrought havoc in the antillean economy. To be sure, 
the uninformed visitor to the islands may still be im¬ 
pressed by the exuberance of the daily scene and the 
many outward signs of affluency. But the cosmetics are 
beginning to wear off revealing unmistakenly the 
symptoms of a disease which will take years to cure. 
Those who revel in doom-saying are having a heyday. 

The question to be raised, however, is whether the 
economic decline must not first of all be placed in the 
perpective of the over-all economic situation on our 
globe. Basically it is not the Antillean economy which is 
failing. In fact it must be called remarkable that so 
much has been going so well while other countries were 
dropping back so rapidly and often disastrously. This is 
all the more striking when it is realized that the Antilles 
is highly dependent on the outside world having no 
natural resources of its own. Apparently the centuries 


old focus on trade has created a reservoir of inventive¬ 
ness enabling the islands to cope reasonably well with 
negative trends in the world around them. 

If so this spirit should be promoted as much as possible, 
now that things are turning awry. In AR’s opinion the 
greatest danger facing the Antilles, however, is not the 
recession but the attitude in some circles of denouncing 
free enterprise as the main culprit. But it should be 
realized that a healthy approach to business is not the 
same as capitalism in extremis. That truth should not 
be allowed to be snowed under by all sorts of semi¬ 
socialist theories brought back from the universities in 
Holland. 

It is not enough for the world of business and industry 
to try and sell the Antilles abroad. A lot of efforts to¬ 
wards motivation will have to be undertaken within the 
country itself. It is on this score that the enterpreneurs 
and their organizations are failing. An omission which 
may in the end cost the Antilles its greatest asset: the 
gift to turn to its advantage the very same things by 
which it is threatened. 
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NATIONAL 


Braking up the nation 

or 

a masterpiece of cosmetics 

The setting was most historic. The occasion seemingly also. Having met for a full week in The Hague's ancient ‘rol- 
zaaV to discuss the future status of Aruba all delegates to the R.T.C. filed out of the last and conclusive meeting ex¬ 
pressing satisfaction with the results. Said an elated Ruud Lubbers, Dutch prime-minister: the die is cast. The Aruban 
representatives flew home to be welcomed by jubilant crowds and Antillean prime-minister Don Martina declared 
reassuringly that the Antillean political scene would from now on be freed from the paralyzing effects of the decades 
long strife between Aruba and Curasao. On the face of it all the euphoria seemed justified. 


The date for Aruba’s long desired status 
aparte was set. The Netherlands managed to 
lay down a number of conditions guarantee¬ 
ing a continued co-operation between the is¬ 
lands and Curasao freed from the odium of 
lording it over Aruba could start devoting all 
its energy to the pressing economic problems 
the island is increasingly facing. But when the 
full text of the RTC’s resolutions became 
available many observers wondered how 
much has really been achieved. Too much, it 
seems, has been left to be decided later on. 
What has been agreed upon appears to be 
more of a psychologically pleasing nature 
than anything else. Admitted one of the dele¬ 
gates “it’s all cosmetics”. 

Aruba will obtain its status aparte on the 1-st 
of January 1986. But the price it has been 
asked to pay is high (see pages: 11-13). It may 
be argued that the island will find itself more 
tied down to close cooperation with the other 
five in many fields than ever before. Failing to 
establish in practice the agreed upon collab¬ 
oration it stands in acute danger of forfeiting 
its future commonwealth relationship to Hol¬ 
land. 

There is, with a view to the past, little reason 
to expect that Aruba’s leaders will not do their 
subtle best to get out from under the stringent 
conditions of an agreement they univocally 
regard as little more than a compromise jus¬ 
tified by the situation of this moment in time. 
After all their delegation was left no choice 
when chairman Lubbers presented the RTC 
with his compromise proposal on the last day 
of the conference. But as a result the question 
what die has been cast and how firmly re¬ 
mains wide open. In particular as too much 
was left by the RTC to be worked out and 
agreed upon at a later stage between the Anti¬ 
llean partners. 

Prime-minister Don Martina’s expectation 
that all attention can now be given to manag¬ 
ing the declining economy, in particular of his 
own island Curasao, may therefore be little 
more than wishful thinking. It appears more 
realistic to expect that Curasao’s leaders will 
need all their wits to prevent Aruba from 
pushing them in a situation where they can be 
blamed of obstructing the agreed principle of 
co-operation. An unfortunate implication of 
the enormous load of homework brought 


back from the RTC. Mr. Martina is perfectly 
right with his call for all hens on deck but he 
may soon find himself again in a position of 
having to divert his cabinet’s attention to mat¬ 
ters correctly considered of less importance. 
The fact remains that Curasao’s economic 
wellfare is not a first priority for Aruba! 

The Dutch, magnanimously offering all nec¬ 
essary assistance to Aruba and the Antilles of 
the Five, have at least managed to shift the 
burden of decision-making to the Antillean 
parners. That and the determination of a date 
for Aruba’s status aparte and independence 
10 years later, are important steps toward ter¬ 
minating the relationship with the Antilles 
alltogether. Although this may not be the lik¬ 
ing of the majority of the population of any of 
the six islands, the objective of the Dutch is 
none other than accellerating the process to¬ 
ward full independence. From that point of 
view, they have every reason to be satisfied 


with the RTC’s outcome. From that same 
point of view one may doubt whether the 
guarantees given the four smaller islands 
imply thatr they can feel anymore secure 
about their relationship to Holland than the 
larger two. 

Possibly the most important conclusion to be 
drawn from this RTC is that the Antilles is at 
least granted another 16 years to prepare it¬ 
self for independence. The implied challenge 
of that conclusion makes it imperative for the 
islands to co-operate in such a manner that a 
viable future is ensured. To harbour illusions 
about continuing strong ties with the Nether¬ 
lands into the next century may tempt the 
political forces to play cunning games with the 
RTC’s unfinished work as hinted at above. 
Such an attitude might indeed break up the 
nation in more sense than one. If the RTC was 
a masterpiece of cosmetics, there is every 
reason to put a face to it. ■ 
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The Resolutions 


The Conference of THE NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES, THE ISLANDS OF THE 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES AND THE 

NETHERLANDS, held from March 7-12, 

1983 in The Hague has arrived at the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: 

1. Proceeding from the right of self-deter¬ 
mination of each of the islands the con¬ 
ference accepts the decision of Aruba to 
exercise its right of self-determination 
this very moment by choosing defini¬ 
tively for independence to be realized in 
1996. This date will be recorded in the 
STATUUT. The Netherlands will give 
its support to Aruba for obtaining recog¬ 
nition according to international law. 

2. Prior to 1996 an evaluation conference 
will be held between the Kingdom and 
Aruba in order to possibly further con¬ 
sider the date of Aruba’s independence 
with a view to the political developments 
between the nations of the Kingdom. 
This does not in any sense prejudge these 
political developments. 

3. Aruba, once independent, is willing to 
exercise its sovereignty in certain realms 
jointly with the Netherlands Antilles on 
the basis of a bond of cooperation. 

4. As a transition period to independence 
the Conference assents to granting 
Aruba the “status aparte” for a span of 
ten years, meaning the fully recognized 
position of nation within the Kingdom on 
the basis of the STATUUT, with obser¬ 
vance of the provisions of paragraph 2. 

5. This status will become effective as from 
January 1, 1986. 

6. Obtaining the status aparte by Aruba im¬ 
plies that this island will leave the con¬ 
stitutional constellation of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles. 

The Antillean government and the re¬ 
maining five islands of the Netherlands 
Antilles will make arrangements to take 
care of the consequences thereof both as 
regards legislation and as regards the 
constitutional structure of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles. The government of the 
Netherlands is involved in this process 
pursuant to its responsibilities resulting 
from the STATUUT. 

The delegation of Bonaire, Saba, St. Eus- 
tatius and St. Maarten went on record as 
having stated that agreement to arrange¬ 
ments to be made among the five islands 
may not be interpreted as their having 
exercised the right of self-determination. 

7. During the period in which Aruba has 
the status of nation within the Kingdom 
the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba will 
co-operate within the strucure of a Union 
of the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba. 

8. The Conference resolves that the Union 


of the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba, if 
it has functioned satisfactorily, will be 
continued after independence of Aruba 
in the form of an agreement based on in¬ 
ternational law. 

9. Insofar as it does not concern matters 
pertaining to the Kingdom, provisions 
will be made in due time to enable the 
Netherlands Antilles, while still part of 
the Kingdom, to co-operate with inde¬ 
pendent Aruba in a wholly independent 
manner and without interference by the 
Kingdom and to enter into the agree¬ 
ments required therefor. 

10. Aruba, once independent, desires to es¬ 
tablish co-operation with the Kingdom 
within the framework of a common¬ 
wealth relationship sui generis in the fol¬ 
lowing fields: development co-operation; 
cultural co-operation and education; the 
administration of justice; foreign rela¬ 
tions and defence. 

11. The Netherlands is prepared to co-oper¬ 
ate with independent Aruba in the fields 
mentioned by Aruba. In doing so the 
Netherlands will adhere to the principles 
and terms formulated by the Dutch 
members of the “Gemengde commissie 
toekomst Antillen”. (AR: Committee of 
Seven). 

Concerning the content and structure of 
this co-operation the Netherlands will 
enter into negotiations with Aruba well 
ahead of the date of the latter’s indepen¬ 
dence. 

12. The conference resolves that Aruba, at 
the moment it obtains status aparte, must 
be in possession of its own constitution, in 
which are contained the most important 
elements of the new Aruban body politic, 
and that furthermore it must have made 
the necessary provisions guaranteeing 
the continuity of legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. 

13. The Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Antilles will co-operate towards amend¬ 
ing the STATUUT of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, the Staatsregeleling 
(Constitution) of the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles and the Eilandenregeling (Islands 
regulation) Netherlands Antilles and 
other relevant regulations, as required 
for the implementation of the status 
aparte for Aruba. The amendements of 
the Staatsregeling will be realized in two 
Central Government ordinances, which 
will become effective simultaneously at 
the moment the status aparte for Aruba 
becomes effective. One of the ordinances 
is to contain the rulings concerning the 
secession of Aruba from the Antillean 
constitutional unity, while the other ordi¬ 
nance is to lay down the necessary re¬ 
structuring of the new Antillean constitu¬ 
tional unity of the Five island territories. 


Point of departure for the new constella¬ 
tion of the STATEN (parliament) is that 
each of the island territories will be rep¬ 
resented in the Staten. 

14. All the tasks and competencies Aruba has 
to take upon itself when it obtains the 
status of nation within the Kingdom will 
be transfered to Aruba simultaneously at 
the moment the status apare becomes ef¬ 
fective. To this end Aruba and the 
Netherlands Antilles will in time take the 
necessary preparatory measures. 

15. All the civil servants and other persons 
employed by the Central government on 
the island of Aruba will be given the op¬ 
portunity to be transfered to Aruban ser¬ 
vice. 

Prior to the implementation of the status 
aparte Aruba will establish a compensa¬ 
tion arrangement for those who do not 
make use of this opportunity, this in con¬ 
sultation with the government of the 
Netherlands Antiles and the union of 
civil sevants. Aruba is prepared to con¬ 
tribute to the costs resultig from the nec¬ 
essary reduction of government person¬ 
nel following upon Aruba’s secession. In 
order to determine accurately the extent 
of the reduction in the number of civil 
servants a profound study based on a 
quantitative task-oriented reduction is 
necessary on short term. Prior to the im¬ 
plementation of the status aparte an ar¬ 
rangement must be made between the 
Netherlands Antilles and Aruba with re¬ 
gard to this contribution. 

16. Prior to the implementation of the status 
aparte the Netherlands Antilles and 
Aruba will make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments to prevent that civil servants and 
other persons still employed by the cen¬ 
tral government and the island territory 
are adversely affected in their pension 
rights. For the pensions already in effect 
a similar arrangement will be made. 

17. With regard to the inventory and the sep¬ 
aration of property the conference stipu¬ 
lates as follows: 

(1) A complete inventory of the assets 
and liabilities of the legal entity of the 
Netherlands Antilles shall be drawn 
up, comprising in any case the follow¬ 
ing items: the balance of the State of 
the Netherlands Antilles, the balance 
of the Bank of the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles and of the government pension 
funds, the Post Office Savings Bank, 
the National Insurance Bank and the 
National Mortgage Bank as well as 
the guarantees granted by the legal 
entity of the Netherlands Antilles. 

(2) The appraisal of the various compo¬ 
nents must as far as possible be ef¬ 
fected according to objective stan¬ 
dards established by experts. In the 
event that there are no such objective 
appraisal standards available, parties 
must arrive at the determination of 
value by calling in experts. 

(3) As regards those aspects of the care 
of the government in which there will 
be no co-operation an actual separa¬ 
tion of property has to be effected 
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at the moment Aruba obtains the 
position of nation within the Kin- 
dom. As regards those aspects in 
which there will be co-operation an 
administrative separation of prop¬ 
erty has to be established at that same 
moment. 

(4) In the event that objective codes of 
separation are available for specific 
components of the inventory as for 
example the government pension 
funds, the Post Office Savings Bank 
and National Insurance Bank, these 
codes must be adhered to both with 
regard to the actual and the adminis¬ 
trative separation of property. 

(5) In the event that no objective codes of 
separation are available as for exam¬ 
ple for the balance of the State and 
for the balance of the Bank of the 
Netherlands Antilles, parties must 
reach an agreement through joint 
political consultation on the codes to 
be applied. If parties do not succeed 
in reaching an agreement a choice 
will subsequently have to be made be¬ 
tween arbitration, the procedure and 
modalities of which will have to be 
agreed upon, or applying a code of 
separation established on the basis of 
the proportion between the sizes of 
the populations. 

18. The conference resolves that the terri¬ 
tory between the Netherlands Antilles 
and Aruba has to be delimitated at the 
moment when Aruba obtains the status 
of nation within the Kingdom. This de¬ 
limitation will have to be decreed by an 
Act of the Realm. The Conference ad¬ 
vises the parties concerned to open the 
deliberations on this matter well in ad¬ 
vance. 

19. The Conference resolves that at the mo¬ 
ment when Aruba obtains a status aparte 
the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba will 
enter into a union in conformity with arti¬ 
cle 38 of the STATUUT on the basis of a 
union treaty by which all union bodies are 
regulated as well as all matters pertaining 
to this union. 

20. With regard to the structure of this 
union, its bodies and their authorities the 
Conference accepts the model as submit¬ 
ted in the report of the Gemengde Com- 
missie Toekomst Antillen and in appen¬ 
dix IV of this report, with observance of 
the ruling of the next article. 

21. Draft Union-ordinances are passed in the 
Union parliament when a majority of the 
delegates of the Netherlands Antilles 
present and a majority of the delegates of 
Aruba present have voted in favour. To 
that end the votes of the Antillean and 
Aruban delegates will be counted sepa¬ 
rately. 

22. The Conference has decided that the fol¬ 
lowing subjects will be considered to be¬ 
long to the jurisdication of the U nion: 

( 1) the constitutional court; 

( 2) jurisdiction in the second instance 
by the Court of Justice of the Union 
of the Netherlands Antilles and 
Aruba as well as the regulation of 
the judicial organization; 


( 3) the constitutional rights; 

( 4) the adoption of the codes of civil 
law, of commercial law, of civil pro¬ 
cedure, of penal law, of criminal 
procedure and (the ordinances) 
regulating the office of notary; 

( 5) the tele-communication on the un¬ 
derstanding that a further decision 
shall be taken concerning the co-op¬ 
eration in the sphere of both public 
and civil law; 

( 6) aviation legislation, shared airline 
company to be established in joint 
consultation and those aspects of av¬ 
iation policy which directly affect 
the competitive relations between 
the countries; 

( 7) the main outlines of foreign policy 
within the limits laid down in the 
STATUUT; 

( 8) the support and assistance of the is¬ 
lands with less resources (see also 
paragraph 28); 

( 9) the fiscal relations between the 
countries; (10) the maritime 
legislation in as far as not belonging 
to the prerogative of the Kingdom 
and with the exception of shipping 
registration and coast lighting (see 
also paragraph 23); 

(11) the labour legislation as far as mini¬ 
mum legislation with a view to inter¬ 
national obligations is concerned; 

(12) the meteorological department; 

(13) the basis legislation on the subject of 
national insurance (see paragraph 
24); 

(14) the exploitation of minerals found 
in the sea-bed; 

(15) the monetary and economic co-op¬ 
eration (see paragraphs 26 and 27). 

23. A joint private corporation may at some 
time be estalished for the benefit of inter 
insular maritime traffic. 

24. The Conference resolves with regard to 
the national insurances that: 

(1) by basis legislation is meant the legis¬ 
lation concerning the basis payments 
by virtue of national insurance; 

(2) the basis payments will be the same in 
both countries; 

(3) the basis premiums will be levied ac¬ 
cording to uniform rates; 

(4) the effectuation, levying, collection 
and payment will take place on a na¬ 
tional level. 

25. The Conference resolves that in anticipa¬ 
tion of further studying of the agree¬ 
ments that have led to the present delimi¬ 
tation of boundaries it is agreed that at 
the moment Aruba obtains the status 
aparte the sea bed minerals will belong to 
the patrimony of the country on the terri¬ 
tory of which they are located and that a 
treaty will be concluded between the 
Netherlands Antilles and Aruba on the 
distribution of possible net proceeds and 
on the appointment of representatives of 
the respective countries in the govern¬ 
ment agencies concerned on the princi¬ 
ple of reciprocity. 

The agreement concerning the distribu¬ 
tion of net proceeds and concerning the 
representation of the respective coun¬ 


tries in the government agencies con¬ 
cerned and the manner of recording of 
the agreements made will be made part 
of the Union co-operation. 

Also in this case the principle of reciproc¬ 
ity will apply. 

26. The Netherlands Antilles and Aruba 
have declared that they will exclude im¬ 
proper competition through govern¬ 
ment measures and that they will co-op¬ 
erate with each other. In working out this 
co-operation they will proceed from the 
following: 

(1) For the mutual traffic of goods a zero 
rate will be in force and in accordance 
herewith it will be decided in joint 
consultation to levy uniform import 
duties including levies on import, 
economic levies and import duties in 
the form of excise duties (custom 
union). 

(2) It will also be stipulated in joint con¬ 
sultation for what products a uni¬ 
form “protective” economic levy will 
be in force. In granting this protec¬ 
tion the following points of depar¬ 
ture will be obeserved: 

a. the goods concerned must be loc¬ 
ally produced, that is the added 
value must amount to at least a 
percentage to be determined later 
on of the production price (princi¬ 
ple of origin); 

b. in granting new protective conses- 
sions the producers’ interests (em¬ 
ployment, contribution to the bal¬ 
ance of payments) must continu¬ 
ously be measured against the 
consumers’ interests (extra price 
increases, quality requirements); 

c. a ceiling will be put to the height of 
the economic levies while in addi¬ 
tion the duration of the protection 
will be decided upon by mutual 
agreement; 

d. in granting the protective conces¬ 
sions the aim must be, insofar as 
the adminisration is able to exer¬ 
cise any influence thereon, a ba¬ 
lanced distribution between the 
two partner-countries. 

(3) At the moment that the existing con¬ 
cessions expire they will be checked 
against the points of departure as 
formulated above before deciding 
concerning extension or renewal. 

(4) It will be examined if further techni¬ 
cal agreements are possible concern¬ 
ing the way in which the mutual set¬ 
tlements will be stipulated for goods 
imported and levied in one of the 
countries and subsequently conveyed 
in transit to the other country, and 
vice versa. 

(5) Furthermore there will be free 
mutual traffic of services, capital and 
persons exercising a profession. As 
regards the free mutual traffic of 
persons exercising a profession, the 
freedom of this traffic will not be in¬ 
fringed upon if in the framework of a 
possible admission policy conditions 
will be stipulated concerning the 
housing and means of subsistence of 
the persons establishing residence. A 
condition therefor, however, is the 
introduction of the possibility of 
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administrative judiciary so that nega¬ 
tive decisions on applications for ad¬ 
mission and establishment can be ap¬ 
pealed against. 

The possible registration of mutual 
traffic of capital will be dealt with in 
the provisions of paragraph 27. 

(6) With regard to taxation a distinction 
must be made between taxes which 
have a direct impact on the mutual 
competitive relations and taxes which 
are primarely directed at the indi¬ 
vidual citizen. 

Taxes which directly influence the 
competitive relations must be based 
on joint legislation and must be sub¬ 
jected to uniform rates. These taxes 
include import levies, economic 
levies, profit taxes as well as the fiscal 
facilities granted to new and/or exist¬ 
ing enterprises. 

With regard to taxation aimed 
primarily at individual citizens, the 
countries have more autonomy in de¬ 
termining legislation and tariff 
scales. 

Concording legislation and a certain 
differentiation of tariffs with regard 
to these taxes to be agreed upon later 
on, need not be in conflict with the 
endeavour to establish economic and 
monetary co-operation. These taxes 
include wage and income taxes and 
the new consumer taxes that may as 
yet be introduced such as e.g. real es¬ 
tate taxes. 

(7) The following point of departure will 
be observed in formulating the 
budgetary policy: 

a. the extent of the total budgetary 
deficit of the public services in one 
country must be limited to an 
amount which can be financed on 
the local capital market; 

b. monetary financing of deficits in 
the budget is in principle not al¬ 
lowed; it is, however, allowed to 
absorb seasonal fluctuations in the 
budgetary deficit through an ap¬ 
peal on the commercial banks to a 
certain level to be agreed upon 
later on (it may be considered to 
amount to a certain percentage of 
the revenues of the ordinary ser¬ 
vice); 

c. for as much after approval by the 
joint monetary authority and with 
consent of the Kingdom govern¬ 
ment an appeal is made to foreign 
capital market resources, it should 
be taken into account that the in¬ 
ternal balance (labour market, the 
course of prices) and the (future) 
external balance (interest and re¬ 
payment liabilities) must be main¬ 
tained. 

27. If both countries accept and adhere to 
what has been stipulated in paragraph 
26, it may be assumed that an adequate 
basis exists for close monetary co-opera¬ 
tion, even if a choice is made for two cur¬ 
rency units. 

In that case it must be determined before 
the status aparte is implemented what 
conditions must be complied with taking 
into consideration the monetary and 
economic co-operation. In any case it 
must be prevented that the two countries 
will compete with each other by means of 


rate of exchange adaptions and discount 
policies. 

In the event of two currency units also the 
unity of monetary policy must be guaran¬ 
teed. To this end further rules must be 
drawn up. 

28. The conference concurs that the Nether¬ 
lands, the Netherlands Antilles and 
Aruba have an obligation towards the is¬ 
lands with less resources with regard to 
upholding proper government. These is¬ 
lands may not suffer adverse conse¬ 
quences as a result of Aruba obtaining 
status aparte. The Netherlands guaran¬ 
tees this through a re-location of the 
means for the development co-operation 
with the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba 
with observance of the ceiling set. 

In order to replace the present contribu¬ 
tion of the Central Government to the 
budgets of the islands with less resources 
a solidarity fund will be established, the 
means of which will be contributed by the 
Netherlands Antilles, Aruba and the 
Netherlands. 

As regards this fund, which will be of a 
public nature, the following has been re¬ 
solved: 

(1) the distribution of funds will be done 
by the donor countries in consulta¬ 
tion with the receiving island ter¬ 
ritories Bonaire, Saba, St. Eustatius 
and as long as required St. Maarten; 

(2) the input into the fund and the par¬ 
ticipation therein by the donors, the 
Netherlands, the Netherlands Antil¬ 
les and Aruba, will be arranged be¬ 
fore the status aparte of Aruba is im¬ 
plemented; 

(3) the financial control of the fund will 
be exercised by the Audit Offices of 
the donor countries; 

(4) the constitution and functioning of 
the fund will be regularly evaluated. 

The above will be worked out in further 
consultation with all parties concerned. 

29. Pursuant to the Union treaty the coun¬ 
tries will regulate the following subjects 
as much as possible in an analogous man¬ 
ner (concording legislation): 

(1) the legislation with regard to 
Public Health; 

(2) the legislation with regard to the 
school curricula and with regard to 
the training requirements for 
teachers of infant, primary, secon¬ 
dary and higher (vocational) educa¬ 
tion. 

30. The activities ensuing from R.T.C. will be 
organized in such a manner that the 
status aparte for Aruba and the Union of 
the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba will 
be established on January 1, 1986. 

31. With observance of what has been agreed 
during the R.T.C. consultations will be 
started between Aruba and the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles at short notice concerning 
the following questions: 

(1) in what manner Aruba will arrive at 
introducing its own currency pro¬ 
ceeding from the monetary and 
economic co-operation as described 
in paragraphs 26 and 27; 

(2) in what manner a proper distribution 


of property will be realized pursuant 
to paragraph 

(3) in what manner the provisions of 
paragraph 25 concerning the distri¬ 
bution of possible net proceeds from 
the exploitation of sea bed minerals 
will be executed. 

In preparation of these consultations 
advice will be sought from three finan¬ 
cial-economic experts, one of whom is to 
be designated by the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles, one by Aruba and one by the two of 
them together. 

32. A co-ordination committee will be instal¬ 
led with the task to attend to the execu¬ 
tion of the resolutions adopted by the 
R.T.C. and to bring to a solution prob¬ 
lems which may arise during the working 
out and application of the agreements 
made. 

This committee will consist of four per¬ 
sons, to be appointed respectively by the 
Dutch government, the Antillean gov¬ 
ernment in correspondence with the sen¬ 
timents of the island councils of the insu¬ 
lar territories of Bonaire, Saba, St. Eus¬ 
tatius and St. Maarten, the island council 
of Aruba and the island council of 
Curasao. 

The committee has to submit its reports 
to the governments of the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands Antilles, and to all 
island councils. 


33. The Netherlands is prepared according 
to ability to give technical assistance to 
Aruba and the Netherlands Antilles with 
regard to the work resulting from the 
agreements made according to ability. ■ 


This translation is not to be published, 
reprinted or multiplied without prior 
consent by the editor of Antillen Re¬ 
view. 


STYLISH DINING 
IN A 

HISTORIC ATMOSPHERE 

Lunch 12 noon - 3 p.m. 
Dinner 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 

“Landhuis” Groot Davelaar 

Cura 9 ao — Phone: 70669 
Closed on Sunday 
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ARUBA 


STATUS APARTE 

Freedom with Commitments 

by H. Timmer 


Scepticism turned to surprise when 
it became clear that after a week of 
heated discussions and many ad¬ 
journments the Round Table Con¬ 
ference about Aruba’s future status 
appeared to be successful after all. 

The Arubans had gone to The 
Hague well prepared, knowing that 
this was probably their last chance to 
get the coveted Status 
Aparte. They were willing, 
if necessary, to accept fix¬ 
ing a date for ultimate in¬ 
dependence, as less popu¬ 
lar but in the eyes of the 
Dutch inevitable future 
status for all six islands of 
the Netherlands Antilles. 

They were hesitant, how¬ 
ever, about the strict com¬ 
mitments and conditions 
formulated by the Com¬ 
mittee of Seven (See 
AR.vol. no. . . .). 

Strong and lasting ties with 
the other five islands and 
more in particular the 
strait-jacket of a monetary 
union were considered un¬ 
acceptable conditions. 

At the end of the week- 
long conference the Arubans 
achieved what generations of their 
people had longed for, yet not with¬ 
out having to accept a compromise 
much along the lines of the Commit¬ 
tee of Seven’s report. 

Compromise 

The Aruban delegation left for The 
Hague fully intent upon getting as 
many concessions as possible with 
regard to the proposed economic 
and monetary union. 

A drawback during the preparation 
period had been the lack of unity 
among the Aruban political parties 
themselves. The leading MEP con¬ 
tinued the preparations on island 
level but refused to participate in the 
negotiations with the political par¬ 
ties of the other islands. The opposi¬ 
tion did exactly the opposite. They 
hardly took part in the last rounds of 


meetings on island level, but de¬ 
voted all their energy to get all Anti¬ 
llean political parties around the 
table. Not only did they succeed in 
doing so — only the MEP abstained — 
but a surprising agreement was 
reached, binding all island represen¬ 
tations to the RTC to take a joint 
stand at the conference. Without 
this unified stand the outcome of the 


conference might have been much 
less agreeable. Some of the conce- 
sions attained at the inter-island pre¬ 
paratory conferences, however, ap¬ 
peared to be untenable in The 
Hague. The Dutch stood firm, 
showing little inclination to deviate 
from the conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee of 
Seven. After several days of heavy 
negotiating and near failure, Dutch 
Prime-Minister Lubbers saved the 
conference by introducing a com¬ 
promise that appeared to be accept¬ 
able to all parties concerned. 

Yardstick 

The most fundamental part of the 
agreement reached in The Hague is 
of course that Aruba will get its 
Status Aparte on January 1, 1986, 
followed by independence 10 years 
later or at a date to be agreed upon 


during a next RTC. If at the time of 
that conference the relationship be¬ 
tween Aruba and the Antilles of the 
Five appears to be strong and last¬ 
ing, with good perspectives for con¬ 
tinuation even after all the islands 
have become independent, the date 
for Aruba’s independence may be 
postponed. The quality and the con¬ 
tinuity of the relationship between 
the islands will be the 
yardstick for the continua¬ 
tion of ties with the 
Netherlands. Aruba can 
extend its status aparte 
period and become inde¬ 
pendent with common¬ 
wealth ties with Holland, if 
the relationship with the 
other islands appears to 
work as agreed in The 
Hague. It should be obser- 
verd that the common¬ 
wealth package is ex¬ 
tremely important for 
Aruba — and in due time 
also for the other islands — 
as it includes guarantees 
for external defence and 
legal security, continued 
development aid and as¬ 
sistance with regard to 
educational and cultural affairs. 


Guarantees 

Aruba had, of course, no choice 
other than to accept the com¬ 
promise. The Arubans are certainly 
not in favour of breaking off rela¬ 
tions with the Netherlands. 

Over 10% of its population lives in 
Holland and a large part of the fu¬ 
ture leaders in business and govern¬ 
ment are receiving their education 
over there. 

Creating a civil service as required 
by full independence would imply 
raising taxes and consequently less 
spendable income for the popula¬ 
tion. The island, moreover, would 
forfeit the necessary guarantees with 
regard to territorial integrity and 
could easily become a target in the 
geopolitical power play presently 
developing in the area. ^ 



Triumphant Betico Croes returns from RTC. 
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The recent developments in 
Surinam are a timely warning that 
freedom and human rights can 
quickly disappear if the democratic 
system is too weak and unstable. 
With a transition period of at least 10 
years and a commonwealth status 
thereafter, Aruba is no doubt much 
better off than it would be with a 
forced full independence in a few 
years time. 

Cost 

The price Aruba has to pay for its 
status aparte is high. The condition 
of maintaining a strong and lasting 
relationship with the other five is¬ 
lands, as laid down by the Commit¬ 
tee of Seven, has to be fulfilled. Leg¬ 
islation to a large extent has to be left 
to a Union Parliament, but as a 
safeguard both for Aruba and the 
Five no proposal can be accepted un¬ 
less a majority of the Aruban dele¬ 
gates and a majority of the Curasao 
delegates - each of these islands 
have 12 seats — vote in favour. There 
will be a Union Council of Ministers 
in which Aruba and the Five each 
have three ministers. Aruba also has 
to contribute to a so-called Solidarity 
Fund to help the four smaller is¬ 
lands. 

Union 

Most problematic however is the 
economic union. Aruba had to agree 
to keep company taxation, import 
duties, investment incentives and 
protective duties at the same level as 
the Antilles of Five. This is to pre¬ 
vent unfair competition, especially 
in the realm of acquisition of new en¬ 
terprises and stimulation of invest¬ 
ments in general. Divergence in ta¬ 
xation will only be possible in those 
areas which affect the consumer, 
which means that a government can 
only use the income tax or real estate 
tax to increase its budget. Import 
duties or profit tax tariffs may only 
be adjusted with the consent of the 
Union partner. Although the ex¬ 
change of goods between the islands 
is very small — much less for instance 
than the exchange of goods between 
Holland and Germany - the Dutch 
members of the Commission of 
Seven have from the start stressed 
the importance of such an economic 
union. In their view even a monetary 
union should be created. 

Aruba succeeded to convince the 



Dutch Premier Lubbers compromise 


conference that this measure is not 
necessary. As a result the reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange will be 
divided and Aruba has the option to 
issue its own circulation money. 
Again to prevent unfair competition 
by means of currency adjustments, it 
was agreed to coordinate monetary 
policies by setting up a permanent 
consulting body between the two 
central banks. 

Protection 

Another important achievement at¬ 
tained by Aruba is the agreement to 
limit the protection of locally man¬ 
ufactured products. New protective 
duties will be limited to a maximum 
percentage and be levied for a fixed 
period of time. The protection of 
products of which a substantial part 
of the value has been added by a 
local manufacturer will also be lim¬ 
ited. Existing protection tariffs will 
be adapted to the new standards 
when they expire, or as soon as the 
conditions of the present protection 
measures are not being met. 

The exact level of protection and the 
percentage of the value added re¬ 
quirement are some of the points 
that have to be settled before Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1986. Other issues to be 
agreed upon before that date are the 
apportionment of the gold and for¬ 
eign exchange reserves, the con¬ 
tribution to the Solidarity Fund and 
the partitioning of eventual oil prof¬ 
its in case Aruba or the Five might 
discover marketable quantities of 
the black gold. 

Consensus 

The all important question is: will 
the new relationship work? Can it re¬ 
main strong and lasting? The an¬ 
swer is simply: it has to! There is no 


alternative nor for Aruba nor for the 
Five. It will certainly not be a rose 
garden, a lot of compromises will 
have to be made. 

The commitments agreed to imply 
that in many cases the partners will 
have to govern by consensus. The 
Union Parliament will have to en¬ 
dure many marathon meetings to 
reach consensus, much similar to the 
meetings of the European Commu¬ 
nity ministers in Brussels. But it 
should be remembered that our pre¬ 
sent legislative body, de Staten, is not 
exactly an example of efficient gov¬ 
erning either. In many instances is¬ 
land representations have blocked 
certain decisions. No doubt this will 
be repeated in the future Union Par¬ 
liament. But in general it may be ex¬ 
pected that the Union Parliament 
will function. 


Limitation 

The economic union will not run 
into problems as long as both 
Curasao and Aruba have sufficient 
foreign reserves and manage to 
maintain a healthy balance of pay¬ 
ment. For Aruba this means that 
Lago must remain profitable and 
tourism must continue to flourish. 

In Curasao the off-shore sector 
must at least be able to hold its pre¬ 
sent position, tourism will have to be 
reactivated, Shell and the Curasao 
Drydock should at least get back to a 
break-even position and ALM must 
be kept in the air without losing mil- 
ions of the tax-payers’ money. 

If these conditions are not met, dras¬ 
tic measures will have to be taken. 

The economic union and monetary 
co-operation as concieved at the 
RTC will be able to survive such 
measures, but it should be realized 
that the tools for correction are lim¬ 
ited. Devaluation for example will 
not be a useable tool unless both 
Aruba and the Five are in big 
trouble. A situation which may 
develop if the drop in Venezuelan 
tourism cannot be replaced by 
growth in other markets. The cheap 
currency of Mexico and the recent 
devaluation of the French franc are 
creating tremendous problems for 
our hotel industry. Prices in Mexico, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique etc. have 
gone down considerably. Keeping 
our rates at the present level may not 
be enough to give us a larger share in 
the market. 
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Challenge 

But if only one of the partners has 
balance of payments problems — too 
much foreign exchange going out 
and little coming in — and con¬ 
sequently is using its reserves to pay 
for imports, the problem cannot be 
solved by devaluation. It should be 
understood that in our situation de¬ 
valuation will only score effect if first 
all adjustments of wages to the cost 
of living would be forbidden by law. 

Without such a law — or a consensus 
of all labour unions to accept a 
freeze of wages voluntarily — any de¬ 
valuation of 10% would mean an in¬ 
crease in the cost of living of 10%, 
which in the present adjustment sys¬ 
tem would mean 10% higher wages. 
The measure would be useless, 
therefore, without a wage freeze. 
There are of course other ways to 
react to a shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change. Wages can be reduced in 
order to limit the purchasing power, 
which automatically results in less 
imports and also gives enterprises a 
chance to make a comeback on the 
international market. Another pos¬ 
sibility would be to forbid or limit for 


instance the imports of cars for a cer¬ 
tain period of time. This would save 
a lot of foreign exchange but would 
not make the hotels, the Dry Dock or 
ALM anymore competitive. Ours is 
a very open economy. Over 90% of 
what we need to survive is imported 
and very little can be done to change 
this situation. More import substitu¬ 
tion is hardly feasible. We have to 
find purchasing power for our 
goods and services abroad to get the 
foreign exchange needed to pay for 
our imports. We must always be 
aware of the fact that our guilder - 
be it the Aruba guilder or the Anti¬ 
llian guilder - is real money only as 
long as it is covered by gold and for¬ 
eign exchange. 

This is a sobering reality but there is 
one positive factor involved. In 
many countries lower purchasing 
power means less sales by local man¬ 
ufacturers and stores, which results 
in more unemployment and a 
further decline of the national eco¬ 
nomy. In our situation 90% of the 
loss of purchasing power hurts other 
countries and other economies. Our 
economic viability can therefore be 


resorted by reducing wages, which 
will make us more competitive on 
the markets where we sell our goods 
and services. 


In summary, the agreement reached 
in The Hague gives Aruba a lot 
more freedom as well as the promise 
of a future independency, but it is a 
freedom with commitments. The 
commitments will have to be fol¬ 
lowed in good faith, compromises 
and adjustments will have to be 
made, but the roadblocks both for 
Aruba and for the other islands to¬ 
gether will be minor compared to 
the enormous task ahead of making 
our economies viable again. Blows 
like the devaluations in many coun¬ 
tries, worldwide recession and fail¬ 
ures of important companies will be 
much more difficult to overcome 
than the upcoming changes in the 
political structure of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles. ■ 

March 1983 
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LINK 


The oldest commercial 
banking group in the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles.your bank 
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your service for all banking 
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to the Netherlands Antilles. 
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It hath Math. 



And it can check your Spelling in 6 different languages 


The New 

IBM Display writer System 

Announcing A Big Plus: Math 

You can add, subtract, multiply 
and divide on the Displaywriter. And it 
verifies your figures by checking them 
against the figures you’re typing from. So 
you don’t have to worry about mistakes. 

It Checks Your Spelling in 6 Languages 

The Displaywriter has an electronic 
dictionary. It can check the spelling of 
about 50,000 words in English. And over 
150,000 words in 5 other languages. 

At 1,000 words a minute. Muy bueno, 
n’est-ce pas? 


The Urge To Merge 

Now you can merge all different kinds 
of information into documents. Say you 
have a series of forms. You type the infor¬ 
mation only once, and the Displaywriter 
puts whatever data is needed where it’s 
needed. And with our new diskette and 
diskette unit you can store almost 4 times 
as much information as before. 

It’s Easy To Remember Because 
There’s Nothing To Forget 

The Displayer uses prompts. We 
call them our Task Selection Menus and 
they appear on our screen to guide you 
step by step. You don’t have to remember 
a series of confusing codes. That means 


that almost as soon as you get a Display- 
writer System, you use a Displaywriter 
System. 

How Much Is That In Guilders? 

Surprise. The basic IBM Display- 
writer System costs NAfls. 15,553 including 
the basic program. 

Amazing, when you realize how much 
time and money a word processor saves 
you in the first place. 

Extraordinary, when you compare its 
features to other word processors. 

Which is precisely -— — 

why this ad hath = g-S * 

been written. ^ — ■ ~ ~ T zz 
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BONAIRE 


CATCHING THE TOURISrS EYE 

1982 A RECORD YEAR! 



U.S. tourism to Bonaire reached a 
new high in 1982 with 11,357 visi¬ 
tors, an increase of 10 percent over 
1981, the Government Tourist Bu¬ 
reau recently announced. 

The total number of visitors in¬ 
creased 5.3 percent to 30,229 with 
scuba divers accounting for some 
28 percent of that total. This 
last figure indicates that 
Bonaire has now placed itself 
firmly on the map of scuba di¬ 
ving. 

Mr. P. N. Tromp, head of the 
Tourist Bureau, pointed out 
that tourism to the island has 
quadrupled since 1972. Pros¬ 
pects for 1983, Tromp said, 
are promising. Certainly the 
island’s tourism industry is 
making a real effort to make a 
stay on Bonaire even more at¬ 
tractive than before. 


Comfort 


Hotels and other Bonaire 
properties catering to tourists 
plan various improvements 
during the year. The govern- 
ment-o\yned Hotel Bonaire 
will refurbish its lobby and 
improve its grounds. The 
Flamingo Hotel plans an up¬ 
grading programme for its 
public areas and the upper 
floor of its waterfront wing 
where additional deluxe fea¬ 
tures will be added. The 
Habitat bungalow complex, 
which caters principally to di¬ 
vers and snorkelers, has re¬ 
cently completed a full service dive 
shop which includes a lab for 
black-and-white and color proces- 
ing. Bonaire Tours at Hotel 
Bonaire has just added a fourth 
dive boat which is also equipped 
with water ski tows, and Dive 
Bonaire at Flamingo Beach con¬ 
tinued to expand diver services. 


Flamingo Paradise disaster. Bad 
management at the Banco de 
Trabajadores (Venezuela), the 
principal financer of the project, 
caused an official ban on foreign 
investments. As a result the first 
sight visitors to the island are con¬ 
fronted with some half finished 


attractive restaurants offering visi¬ 
tors a variety of possibilities for 
spending their evenings. During 
January of this year the island got 
its first nightclub, a completely re¬ 
designed version of “E Wowo”, 
formerly discotheque. Dinner 
dancing is to be introduced in at 
least two restau¬ 
rants during this 
coming sum¬ 
mer. 


With the arrival 
of the summer 
season prices too 
will drop consid¬ 
erably. In the 
larger and more 
deluxe hotels 
rates will come 
down 30 percent 
from winter 
levels. Rooms 
average from 
US$ 40 to 
US$ 60. Attrac¬ 
tive scuba pack¬ 
ages are offered 
including 7 
nights accom¬ 
modations, a six¬ 
dive package 
and unlimited 
air for just over 
US$400. Diver 
MAP’s range 
from US$ 23 to 
US$ 28 per per¬ 
son. 


buildings on a flat arid area sym¬ 
bolizing that typical Caribbean 
phenomenon of the ghost project. 
But once past that sad and ugly 
view the tourist is soon captivated 
by the renowned charm of what is 
commonly called the Flamingo is¬ 
land. 

Wine, dine and dive 


A new feature 
on Bonaire’s 
tourism menu 
are the special honeymoon pack¬ 
ages offered from April 10 
through December 15. Honey¬ 
mooning under the surface of the 
blue Caribbean sea may well be¬ 
come another of Bonaire’s original 
attractions. In any case the roman¬ 
ticism of the idea befits the island 
and testifies to an imaginative pro¬ 
motion policy. ■ 


Disaster 


A charm which has been greatly 
This positive news does offset at enhanced during the past year by 
least to a certain measure the the establishment of a number of 
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CURAQAO 


First Citizen Ronny Casseres 

Outspoken, s trong willed, progressive 

INTERVIEW 


Checking into the lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s schedule of appointments one 
would believe it covers the time-table 
of three different people. In a way it 
does, as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Curasao has three main functions. 
He is the President of the island’s 
Council (read Parliament), the 
leader of its Government and the 
head of the local Police Force. 

On any given day he has to attend to 
the duties involved in this threefold 
task. 

Glancing through his February 
working schedule we found out that 
he talked with boys scouts 
about their fundraising ac¬ 
tivities for participation in 
the next Jamboree, dis¬ 
cussed the admission of 
foreign workers with some 
of his advisers, listened to 
arguments about the re¬ 
quest for the issuing of a li¬ 
cence concerning a retail 
store, held a public meet¬ 
ing of the Island’s Council 
on the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, talked with the local politi¬ 
cal parties about an orderly course 
of the political campaigning for the 
April elections for a new local Parlia¬ 
ment, swore in a new medical doctor 
admitted to Curasao, discussed secu¬ 
rity measures with Police officials 
with regard to the visit of the Ven¬ 
ezuelan President, shook hands with 
a visiting Japanese Ambassador who 
was eager to meet the island’s first 
citizen, talked with the Association 
of Physiologists who think admitting 
more of their kind would hurt their 
own living and working conditions, 
discussed the problems of prosti¬ 
tutes and illegal workers from the 
Dominican Republic with the Con¬ 
sul-General of that country and even 
was subpoenead to appear in Court, 
as one of the political parties consid¬ 
ered it an injustice to pay for filing 


candidates for the elections and to 
collect a certain number of signa¬ 
tures before the list can become offi¬ 
cial. 

Ronny Casseres won this case. And 
he seems to be winning other ones as 
well, as he went into his sixth month 
in office. 

No dictator 

He now has a clear view of thejob and 
he admits he does not exactly like the 
way he has been obliged to perform. 
“I don’t feel like a ruler. There are too 



many decisions made ad hoc, lacking 
clearly defined policy lines and 
aims,” he explains. 

It proves Casseres is a man of law 
rather than force. He therefore takes 
pain to explain he is not a dictator, in 
particular in his job as president of 
Curasao’s Government. Within 
named institution, Casseres has one 
vote, like all other members of the 
Cabinet. At best I’m the conductor, 
he says, stressing that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to perform well with¬ 
out the co-operation of each and ev¬ 
eryone of the other dignataries, 
people with differing political be¬ 
liefs. 

Casseres does not hide the fact that he 
belongs to MAN, Movemento Antiya 
Nobo, Curasao’s, even the Antilles’, 
largest political party. But he resents 


the fact that he has been appointed by 
the Queen. He would have felt a lot 
better if he had been elected by popu¬ 
lar vote. Although the Government 
picked me as the number one candi¬ 
date, I am the personification of one 
of the last remnants of colonialism, 
he proclaims loudly, adding that 
there are, somehow, checks-and-bal- 
ances which off-set the anti-democ¬ 
ratic looking status of his function. 
Like the fact that his policies and deci¬ 
sions are being tested severely by the 
members of Parliament, and further¬ 
more: a very critical “watchdog” 
press. “There is no way you 
can act authoritarian nowa¬ 
days in this job”, Casseres 
says. 

No to St. Nicholas 

At the end of last year he 
was bitterly attacked in the 
press, when he refused to 
receive St. Nicholas on his 
traditional “overseas” arri¬ 
val in Curasao. For the first 
time ever a lieutenant-governor re¬ 
fused. “I will do so again if they ask 
me this year”, Casseres says. He is a 
stubborn man who abides by his 
principles: “I still and always will 
maintain the view that I will not 
allow myself to be misused for com¬ 
mercial purposes”, he explains, 
demonstrating that he does not per¬ 
mit room for discussions about the 
subject. Still, he does not mind to ex¬ 
press his views in a more comprehen¬ 
sive way: “I attended several real nice 
St. Nicholas parties in Holland. But 
the nature of the festivity is different 
there. In the Netherlands it means 
making a fool of one another, writing 
crazy rhymes about other members of 
the family. It is a cozy indoor party. 
But in this country it is only a foolishly 
dressed man handing out presents, 
leading others, maybe even more m- 
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strange looking, who are the “hang¬ 
men.” It is white against black, white 
representing the good things, black 
the evil ones. I cannot stand that in a 
country where the coloured popula¬ 
tion is the underdog. And besides, as 
an educational counsellor, I think 
we should give our children the best 
of toys and not the junk they sell 
nowadays.” 

Pedagogics 

Indeed, Ronny Casseres is supposed 
to know. He has a pedagogical back¬ 
ground. For five years he studied at 
the Teachers Training College in 
Holland, for three years he was a 
teacher of pedagogy in Curasao, for 
four years inspector of teachers’ 
training of the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, for three years Deputy Head 
of the Educational Advice Depart¬ 
ment. Before his appointment as 
Lieutenant-Governor, he was Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles in the Netherlands 
(December 1979 to October 1982). 
He does not hide his educational ex¬ 
pertise when he lectures about the 
independence of the Netherlands 
Antilles: “I don’t see or feel the pres¬ 
ence of the Dutch in our every-day 
life. The only changes indepen¬ 
dency will bring, are in our Presi¬ 
dency, foreign relations, nationality 
and defense. 

Development aid? We will keep re¬ 
ceiving that and probably from 
other nations as well. The 120 mil¬ 
lion guilders Dutch aid for the whole 
of the Antilles do not exactly repre¬ 
sent a large amount of money. We 
surely will become independent, the 
bigger islands probably at a faster 
pace than the small ones. But at the 
moment, it would not be wise to 
choose for independence. From a 
psychological point of view our 
people are not yet prepared for it. 
Independence now would cause de- 
stabilisation within our small com¬ 
munity.” 

Progressive 

fust as outspoken as he is on the mat¬ 
ters he touched already, he also 
speaks about his political views. He 
does not care too much about being 
called leftist, but hastily adds he pre¬ 
fers to be labelled progressive. Prin¬ 
ciples and ideologies of other coun¬ 
tries frequently are not appropriate 
for the Antilles, he says. “Our 


economic structure is based on capi¬ 
talism. If you really consider your¬ 
self a die-hard socialist, you can — 
for example — hardly accept the off¬ 
shore business. But what would 
Curasao be whithout it?” 

Casseres philosophizes further: 
“Since our nation came into exis¬ 
tence, we thrive on trade. People of 
all sections of the community invest 
a dime to try to get a quarter. Mak¬ 
ing a quick buck is part of the nature 
of the Antillean people. But in this 
respect we must change our attitude. 
We will have to work long and hard 
to increase national production. 
This is a slow process, which does 
not generate immediate Financial 
revenues. But we will have to follow 
this path, if we strive to achieve 
economic independence. A tre¬ 
mendous amount of foreign ex¬ 
change is being spent on goods and 
products, which we can produce 
here ourselves. But it will not be easy 
to change the minds of the people. 
Don’t forget: the “quick buck” at¬ 
titude already exists for centuries 
and dates back to the time when 
slaves were brought here and pirates 
roamed along our shores.” 

Rules to abide by 

In more than one way he sounds 
progressive as he keeps hammering 
away at attitudes: “I honestly believe 
we must change our lifestyle. Till 
now we could allow ourselves a large 
amount of luxuries. Some of us even 
can afford maids and pay them low 
salaries.” 

He angrily shows me an ad in that 
very evening’s newspaper, asking 
for the services of a live-in maid, who 
must work fourteen hours a day, six 
days a week. “You’ll see”, he says, 
“very soon from now, they will stand 
on my doorstep, complaining they 
can’t find a housekeeper and file a 
request for one from the Dominican 
Republic.” 

The 43 year old Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor apparently thinks he has to carry 
this case to the people himself, be¬ 
cause one of his goals is to follow a 
very strict policy in admitting for¬ 
eign labourers to Curasao. He 
thinks the local labour force must be 
solidly protected, in particular when 
qualified nationals can do the job. 
“Before I became Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, people from abroad just came 
in and started to work before a work¬ 
ing permit was issued. But let it be 


known from now on, that rules are 
made to abide by. It will take some 
four months before the procedures 
are concluded and before that time 
the person involved will not be al¬ 
lowed into the country.” 

Another goal 

He seems equally determined, but 
less sure that he can achieve yet 
another of his priorities: trimming 
the bureacracy and making it more 
effective. He admits the problem is 
not typical for Curasao, but thinks 
something really must be done to 
have the Government’s labour force 
perform well. “If I get an advice one 
month after I asked for it, I am really 
surprised it went so fast that time”, 
he concedes. 

Casseres is a very strong advocate of 
introducing the lingua franca of the 
Antilles, Papiamentu, in the educa¬ 



tional system. Out of nationalistic, 
but maybe even more for didactical 
reasons. He points out that the 
Dutch language has virtually been 
eliminated in the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles and that nearly all forms of com¬ 
munications are being conducted in 
Papiamentu. “The school children, 
of course, will be taught foreign lan¬ 
guages as well”, he tries to explain. I 
try to lure him into a more reasona¬ 
ble position and observe that, in one 
in the Antilles in the very near fu¬ 
ture. He insists it must be 
Papiamentu. 

I don’t agree with him when I leave 
and shake his hand. But I realize 
that I just met a man who knows 
what he wants, in particular for his 
island. A refreshing experience. ■ 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Promoting self-reliance 


Civil servants travelling hundreds of miles to discuss development projects 
thus involving local populations in the decision making process concerning 
their own economic, social and cultural development. The creation of Plan¬ 
ning Committees for the purpose of informing all citizens about projected 
programmes. A constant evaluation of objectives in relation to changing situ¬ 
ations, needs and circumstances. In brief: discussing, planning and execut¬ 
ing development programmes in close co-operation with the local people , who 
by right have the first and ultimate say about the development of their own 
community, is the express policy of the Department of Development Coopera¬ 
tion based in Willemstad , Curasao. 

Employing a staff of approximately thirty people the Department is one of the 
smallest of development institutions in the entire world. Schumacher's “ Small 
is beautiful ” does certainly apply in this case. A high degree of expertise and 
down-to-earth motivation characterizes the operation. Meeting Deputy Direc¬ 
tor Hugo de Franqa , urban planner Ralph James and development 
economist Herman de Nie, AR is impressed with the spirit of involvement re¬ 
flected in their performance. A rare blend of civil servants, indeed! 


The Department’s field of action consists 
of the three Windward Islands and 
Bonaire. Explains Mr. de Franca: “our 
assignment is to assist the four smaller is¬ 
lands of the Netherlands Antilles, which 
in contrast to Aruba and Curasao do not 
have their own Planning Departments 
for development programmes”. The 
wording is well chosen. The guiding 
principle by which the Department op¬ 
erates is the right of the populations con¬ 
cerned to determine their own future in 
terms of development. It sees its role 
principally as that of an adviser and con¬ 
sultant. The basic choices have to be 
made by the islands themselves, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. de Franca. This approach is a 
marked deviation from the general pol¬ 
icy followed by Central Government Ser¬ 
vices in the past. Rather than continuing 
to foster the spirit of reliance on far¬ 
away Willemstad, the Department has 
chosen to promote the concept of self-re¬ 
liance. 

Approach 

This policy implies yet another change 
of course. Until recently most develop¬ 
ment projects on the Windward Islands 
were of an ad hoc nature. The Depart¬ 
ment now endeavours to create a situa¬ 
tion in which each separate project fits 
into an over-all planning of each island’s 
development. For that purpose theoreti¬ 
cal models, which have been applied suc¬ 
cessfully, are studied and tailored to the 
needs of the individual islands. Says Mr. 
de Nie: “development planning presup¬ 
poses vision with regard to the future”. 
He further explains that new ideas with 
regard to development are only born 
after a proper analysis of the economic, 


social and cultural situation has been un¬ 
dertaken. And that is exactly what the 
Department set out to do first. The 
evolving new concepts are then dis¬ 
cussed with the local planning commit¬ 
tee, which consists of motivated citizens 
and has as its task advising the insular 
government with regard to the latter’s 
decision-making. The planning commit¬ 
tees are encouraged to involve the popu¬ 
lation of their island in order to arrive at 
a general endorsement of the develop¬ 
ment programme. 

Finance 

Formulating such programmes does not 
yet mean that they can also be executed. 
Money and manpower usually constitute 
formidable roadblocks. Another aspect 
of the Department’s activities is to con¬ 


vince the Central Government of the 
need to support the designed program¬ 
mes. The Government in turn has to 
find ways to secure the necessary funds, 
either from the Dutch Development Aid 
programme or other sources. 

Mr. de Nie is anxious to point out that 
the aspect of “follow up” should con¬ 
stantly be kept in mind. An aspect which 
has often been neglected in the past. Pro¬ 
viding people with a road, he correctly 
points out, without taking into consider¬ 
ation the matter of future maintenance, 
has little to do with development. 

Urban Planner and Building Engineer 
Ralph James stresses the fact that the 
people of the smaller islands have the 
same right as the larger ones, which im¬ 
plies that they should have equal living 
conditions. 

Contact 

In order to comply effectively with its 
consultancy task the Department of De¬ 
velopment Cooperation has appointed a 
Programmer for each of the islands. The 
programmers visit “their” islands fre¬ 
quently, in fact several times a month. 

These visits serve at least two purposes. 
The Department’s staff is thus kept in 
close contact with the islanders them¬ 
selves, which in turn enables the latter to 
let their voices be heard. Secondly the 
Department is regularly provided with 
the latest data needed to evaluate the 
progress and consequences of each pro¬ 
ject and if need be to adapt the en¬ 
deavour in time. 

Impressed by this modern and effective 
planning of the development of what 
may be called the rural areas of the 
Netherlands Antilles, AR has decided to 
focus in its next issues on the way the 
three smallest islands of the country set 
out to meet man’s greatest challenge: 
planning the course of social and 
economic development with a view to the 
generations to come. ■ 


VISITING THE 
WINDWARD ISLANDS? 
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C on cor d e And Nopal 
Introduce A Strong Idea. 

Partnershipping . 


We started with a simple premise: the stronger 
the shipping company, the better the shipping 
company. 

The result? Partnershipping. 

And what does that mean? It’s the 
merger of two strong corporate con¬ 
cerns into one-Concorde/Nopal. But 
in plain English, it’s a better way to ship. 

With a wider scope of operations. 

A greater choice of U.S. and Canadian 
exit ports. A larger, more modern fleet. 

And a highly adaptable intermodal 
support system. All under the 
umbrella of one strong organization. 

An organization of seasoned 
professionals. 

Partnershipping will 



benefit shippers with business in the Caribbean, 
in the Gulf of Mexico and along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Because Concorde/Nopal will offer 
Partnershipping through three divisions- 
‘ the Atlantic Division, the Gulf Division 
and the Miami Division. Offering 
twenty Caribbean,South 
American and Latin American 
destinations. 

But all three divisions-are 
united in one goal-providing 
you with more frequent ship¬ 
ping, more flexible shipping, 
more dependable shipping. 

short, Partnershipping. 


1040 Rsrt Boulevard, Fbrt ol Miami, Miami, FL 33132: (305)371-6700: (800)327-9092: (800,432-2128 In Florida. OuH Division: 925 Common *»»,, SdlMTOO.NewOdeans.UTOTC!: (504,581.62,5 A.anHc Dl*<m ; 2ReCo,S„« N^NYIOOO* ,2,2,553-7700. 

s E L M “’ u, ° 4 S °" s IArul,al - lnc Tel 23888 - S E.L Madura & Sons (Curasao), [no. Toll 76900 - S. E. L. Maduro & Sons (Bonairo). Ino. Tel.: 8652,8653 
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FINANCE 



by H. C. Beers 


INTRODUCTION 

The devaluation of the Venezuelan Bolivar meant another blow for the already shaken 
economy of the Netherlands Antilles. Caracas adopted a three-tier system; two fixed 
rates and a floating one. 

However, the confusion continued. Mid-March the floating bolivar quoted 9 per 
US$, meaning a devaluation of about 110% of the old value of Bs. 4,30 per US$. As 
a result Venezuelan tourism disappeared, damaging trade, hotels and restaurants, as 
well as the national airline ALM. 

Shell Curasao reported a very disappointing loss of f 158 million for 1982. A small 
growth of refined barrels sold was not sufficient to compensate for the reduced selling 
prices. Besides, the profits on stocks turned out to be substantially lower than the previ¬ 
ous year. 

As a contrast Lago Aruba is operating at a profit, which is estimated to exceed f 300 
million for 1982. The strike of800 workers at Lago came to an end. 

The Curasao Drydock Company continued to experience a lack of sufficient ship¬ 
repairing orders. The future for this important enterprise in terms of foreign exchange 
earnings and employment is very bleak. A large part of its personnel will have to be laid 

off; 

The negotiations with the U.S. authorities on a new tax treaty were postponed again. 
N o solution has yet been found for the existing problems, so the future of this sector re¬ 
mains uncertain. 

Despite these unfavourable developments the foreign exchange reserves stayed at a 
high level, while the inflation rate turned out to be fairly low. 


Bolivar devaluation 

After a week of conflicting views the 
Venezuelan authorities adopted the 
worst of all possible measures: a three- 
tier system of two fixed rates and a float¬ 
ing one. Essential imports and debt ser¬ 
vice payments can be made at a rate of 
Bs. 4.30 per US$; a Bs. 6 rate will cover 
other necessary imports and a floating 
rate of initially Bs. 7.50 will be used for 
all other purposes. Besides, domestic 
prices of all goods and services are fro¬ 
zen for 60 days, even when imported at 
the higher rates. 

The measures are intended to stop capi¬ 
tal outflow, stabilize the bolivar at a new 
rate, reduce the inflationary impact re¬ 
sulting from the devaluation, decrease 
interest rates and stimulate the economic 
recovery. However, the more complex 
the system, the more opportunities for 
corruption. The bolivar will certainly re¬ 
main under pressure for some time. 

The bolivar devaluation was another 
blow for the Antillian economy, in par¬ 
ticular for Curasao. Yearly more than 
100,000 Venezuelans pay a visit of 3,5 
days on the average to Curasao. For 
Aruba the number is 50,000 with an av¬ 
erage stay of 5 days. After the announce¬ 
ment tourism from Venezuela disap¬ 
peared, thereby further damaging the 


tourist and trade sector as well as the na¬ 
tional airline ALM. All charters were 
called off and even the regular flights 
showed empty seats. The easter holiday 
season will be very quiet, although some 
hotels reduced their prices to the low off 
season level and are accepting bolivars at 
the above market rate of f. 0,25. 

The island economies of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles have to react properly to 
absorb the unfavourable consequences. 
It is not acceptable to sit down and wait to 
see how far unemployment will further 
increase or whether somebody is willing 
to make the necessary investments to al¬ 
leviate the labour situation. 

It seems that the wage level is already 
fairly high on all our islands. Especially 
in Curasao, where most of the necessit¬ 
ous companies are established, such as 
Shell, ALM, CDM, hotels, trade. 

The business sector will benefit from a 
restricted growth in wages. A govern¬ 
ment policy on income and wages is 
needed now, aimed at restoring our 
competitive position. Such a policy can 
differ per island, business sector, season 
and age group. The efficiency also has to 
be increased in order to reduce expenses 
per product, including services. These 
measures need a considerable consulta¬ 
tion between the Central and island gov¬ 
ernments, as well as representatives of 


the business sector and the labour 
unions. 

Foreign exchange reserves 

The net official reserves with the Central 
Bank amounted to / 345 million at the 
end of February. This level is fairly high 
compared with January (/ 340 million) 
and the end of last year (/ 334 million). 
The gross figures of the official reserves 
showed a remarkable development. 
During the first two months of this year 
foreign claims grew from / 334,1 million 
to f 350,4 million, while foreign 
liabilities surged from /0,1 million to 
f 5,4 million. These liabilities consist of 
deposits made by non-residents such as 
foreign banking institutions. The reason 
why these non-residents are maintaining 
such high balances with the Central 
Bank has not been explained. 

Compared with the corresponding 
periods of last year the surplus in the bal¬ 
ance of payments amounted to / 80 mil¬ 
lion at the end of January and to about 
/ 70 million at the end of February. Dur¬ 
ing the year 1982 a surplus of / 90 mil¬ 
lion was recorded. When calculating 
these amounts the net official reserves 
are increased by the net foreign assets of 
the private banking system, which held 
almost / 83 million at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary 1982 against approximately / 45 
million this year. 

Banking sector 

The condensed balance sheet as pub¬ 
lished by the Central Bank showed some 
deferring developments. At the end of 
February, the banks maintained deposits 
to a total amount of / 101,5 million, 
suggesting a very high liquidity ratio for 
these credit institutions. However, at the 
same time the statement showed the 
lending to banks of / 1,5 million. This 
lending was not the traditional financing 
of the end of the month, but started mid- 
January and lasted during February 
reaching a total of f 5,6 million on Feb¬ 
ruary 28. Obviously, part of the banking 
system is not so liquid and is not able to 
borrow from other banks, but had to pay 
the relatively high price of the Central 
Bank’s lending rate of 10%. 

The high liquidity of the other banks in¬ 
dicates that investments, a major source 
of employment and foreign exchange, 
are not growing favourably. In view of 
the difficult economic circumstances the 
business sector is unwilling to invest in 
new projects and prefers to deposit the 
money concerned at the banks, which in 
turn increased their balances with the 
Central Bank. As far as these balances in¬ 
volved overliquidity, the Central Bank 
was willing to pay an interest. Recently 
the Central Bank held discussions with 
the private deposit banks to reduce the 
interest percentage paid. 

Effective March 15 the Central Bank re¬ 
duced its official discount rate from 9% 
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to 8% and its lending rate from 10% to 
9%. This was done in view of the un¬ 
favourable domestic economic develop¬ 
ments, which is an obvious reference to 
the impact of the devaluation of the Ven¬ 
ezuelan bolivar on the island economies 
of Curasao, Bonaire and Aruba. The fal¬ 
ling trend in international interest rates 
also accounts for this decision as well as 
the above mentioned over-liquidity of 
the domestic banking system and the 
need for productive investments. 
However, the over-liquidity will proba¬ 
bly keep the banks from passing on this 
drop in interest rates to their debtors. 
The immediate effect is then only a fall 
in deposit rates. In such a case the effect 
on credit extension is merely symbolic. 
The Central Bank has to use heavier in¬ 
struments to compel the banks to reduce 
the price of credit in order to stimulate 
the economy. 

Shell Curasao 

Shell Curasao reported a record loss of 
/ 158 million for 1983. The growth in 
the quantities sold was not sufficient to 
compensate for the falling selling prices. 
Furthermore, the profits on stocks de¬ 
creased substantially. To finance its high 
investments during 1982 Shell Curasao 
borrowed an amount of / 120 million 
from European banks. 

The current investment plans are 
primarily aimed at further upgrading in 
order to increase the share of light prod¬ 
ucts. 


To ensure its continuity Shell Curasao 
wishes to reduce personnel expenses, 
which form about half of the total costs. 
Such a measure requires an increase in 
efficiency and productivity of the entire 
organization and of all workers. 

During his visit to Curasao the Ven¬ 
ezuelan president admitted that Ven¬ 
ezuela was interested in a participation 
in the Shell refinery on Curasao. He 
spoke of careful and long talks, which 
could result in a happy climax. It is 
known that also the Antillean Govern¬ 
ment wants to participate in the refinery. 
The magnitude of these participations is 
a major subject of the negotiations. Ven¬ 
ezuela prefers to obtain a majority share, 
whereas the Antillean authorities wish to 
limit the Venezuelan influence. 

Lago Aruba 

Towards the end of January the 800 
workers ended their strike which started 
in December 1982. A new collective 
labour agreement was signed for a 
period of almost 3,5 years. The agree¬ 
ment provided an increase in real wages 
of 3 till 4%. The only problem not com¬ 
pletely solved appeared to be the pen¬ 
sion benefits, for which a commission 
has been appointed. The premiums paid 
by the employees have been deposited in 
a fund and invested to cover future ben¬ 
efit payments. 

However, the part of the premium usu¬ 
ally paid by the employer is not depo¬ 
sited. Instead the retired employees 


have a claim on the company, which has 
not made any provision for this liability. 

Lago performed very well during 1982. 
It is expected that Lago will pay a profit 
tax of about / 130 million in July next. If 
this is correct, Lago’s operating profit 
for 1982 should amount to approxi¬ 
mately / 325 million. This outcome is in 
contrast to the development with Shell 
Curasao. However, it should be kept in 
mind that transshipment and storage ac¬ 
tivities are included in the Lago profit. 
Shell has separated these activities, 
which are handled by Curasao Oil Ter¬ 
minal N.V. The revenues of this Com¬ 
pany are not disclosed. 


Curasao Drydock 

Whereas the Curasao Drydock has been 
effectively equipped for modern ship¬ 
repairing activities and also has well- 
trained labour available, the company 
has in particular on management level 
quite some non-productive personnel 
that only add to expenses. According to 
the report of Appledore Consultants the 
Drydock has to lay off at least 258 em¬ 
ployees, consisting of 80 administrative 
and 178 technical workers. This meas¬ 
ure would enable the company to adjust 
for the current economic circumstances. 
To improve efficiency the consultants 
advise to lay off 405 persons. Until 1982 
the financial results were satisfactory. 
Later on the situation deteriorated. In 
1982 only 830.000 man of hours were 
sold against 1 million during 1981, 
which resulted in a loss of / 18 million. 
In 1983 when activities are expected to 
fall, the loss will grow to / 28 million. 
The loss for 1982 has eliminated most of 
the company’s reserves. There is still 
/ 43 million outstanding in loans taken 
while an additional / 12 million was re¬ 
ceived as advances. 


Offshore sector 

The tax treaty negotiations with the U.S. 
authorities were again suspended in 
February. The Minister of Finance left 
Washington without an agreement on, 
as was told, one major subject. No com¬ 
ments were given, but it is assumed that 
the difference of opinion refers to the 
matter of treaty shopping, against which 
the U.S. authorities have many objec¬ 
tions. 

The Netherlands Antilles have to decide 
what the next move will be to finalize the 
negotiations. The signing of the tax 
treaty is of great importance not only for 
the offshore sector on Curasao and the 
companies involved, but also for the gen¬ 
eral economic development of the is¬ 
land; it is one of the very few possibilities 
left for economic growth in the near fu¬ 
ture. ■ 


TABLES 


CONDENSED BALANCE .SHEET CENTRAL BANK; / million 


Assets 

28-2-’83 

31-l-’83 

31-12-’82 

Gold stock 

41.4 

41.4 

41.4 

Foreign reserves 

Loans to: 

350.04 

346.5 

334.1 

— government 

89.9 

89.6 

89.1 

— banks 

1.5 

0.1 


— others 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Sundry assets 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 


TOTAL 

Liabilities 

Bank notes 
Deposits held by: 

— fed. tax collectors 

— island governments 

— banks 

— development projects 

— other residents 

— non-residents 
Money in custody 
Sundry liabilities 

Capital and Reserves 


489.9 


180.0 

5.3 
80.4 

101.5 

14.0 

15.8 

5.4 
2.1 

21.6 

63.8 


484.1 


180.4 

6.1 

82.9 

85.8 

19.9 

17.8 
6.4 
2.1 

18.9 

63.8 


471.0 


179.2 

7.6 

90.1 
68.6 

23.8 
16.6 

0.1 

2.1 

19.1 

63.9 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Seaga is in trouble 

Polling the Jamaican Polity in Mid-term 

By Carl Stone 


A fter the dramatic 59% 
popular vote victory by the 
pro-capitalist and pro- 
Reagan Jamaica Labour Party 
against the equally pro-socialist and 
pro-Cuba Peoples National Party, in 
the October 1980 Jamaican Par¬ 
liamentary elections, the author’s 
public opinion polls have recorded 
a rapid decline in the popularity of 
the governing JLP party. The most 
recent September-October poll con¬ 
firms that two years after its elec¬ 
tion to office, the JLP led by Prime 
Minister Edward Seaga has been 
overtaken by the Michael Manley 
led PNP in popular support. The 
JLP will have to come from behind 
if it hopes to win the next elections 
due in 1985. 

In the spring 1981 issue of Carib¬ 
bean Review , my article on the 
1980 Jamaican elections (“Jamaica’s 
1980 Elections; What Manley Did 
Do; What Seaga Need Do”) 
cautioned against a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of these election results by 
pointing out the following; 

“If the JLP fails to create substantially 
more jobs than any other party in the 
past has ever attempted, its political as¬ 
cendancy is going to be very short lived 
and the ebb and flow of two party 
strength will see a resurgence of PNP 
mass support within five years. ” 

"The JLP support base is very fragile 
and contains many former PNP voters 
who may switch back to the PNP on 
flimsy grounds” 

“The level of party voting has dropped 
considerably ... The elections of the 
future are going to be characterized by 
massive swings. 


Carl Stone is a reader in the department of 
government at the University of the West In¬ 
dies, Mona. Among his books are Democracy 
and Clientelism in Jamaica and the forth¬ 
coming Jamaica at the Polls (American En¬ 
terprise Institute) and Profiles of Power in 
the Caribvbean Basin (Institute for the Study 
of Human Issues). This article was first 
published in Caribbean Review vol. XI 
no. 4. 


(i The middel class and the business sec¬ 
tor swung heavily to the JLP but their 
ranks have been decimated by migration 
and demoralized by constant class and 
ideological harassment under the Man- 
ley government. They have lost confi¬ 
dence in their capacity to give national 
leadership, and are not likely to provide 
the JLP with the active creative and 
dynamic network capable of restoring 
self-confidence and motivation to the 
productive classes. On the onctrary, 
these classes have retreated into an 
isolationism that seeks to preserve their 
declining but large share of national 
wealth in the vain hope of recreating 
the Jamaica of the 1960s. The JLP 
will therefore be caught in the pre- 
cariouw situation of relying almost en¬ 
tirely on foreign capital from Norht 
America to restore life to the economy.” 
All of these prognostications are di¬ 
rectly related to the economic and 
political trends which have pushed 
the JLP from a majority party en¬ 
joying considerable public confi¬ 
dence and credibility to a position 
where the party’s credibility now 
hangs in the balance. A major fac¬ 
tor contibuting to the decline of 
JLP political fortunes has been the 
prolonged recession in the US eco¬ 
nomy which has adversely affected 
both foreign exchange earnings 
and the expected inflow of foreign 
investment. The impact of that 
gloomy economic reality has been 
intensified by a number of political 
and policy directions by the JLP 
government which have helped to 
weaken its popularity among voters. 

Trends in the Polls 

The October 1980 to October 1982 
trends in the author’s public opinion 
polls present an interesting pattern as 
shown in Table One. Between October 
1980 and February 1981, JLP mass 
support stabilized while PNP support 
declined dramatically. A mood of op¬ 
timism swept the country after the 
elections. Businessmen expected a 
quick return to economic bouyancy. 
Increased inflows of capital, credit, 


loans and imported goods excited this 
optimism. The unemployed waited 
for jobs to be created. The working 
class eagerly looked forward to greater 
puchasing power by demanding more 
pay from employers and the business 
sector (large, medium and small scale) 
and geared itself for a return to boom 
times in the Jamaican marketplace. 

Early endorsement of the JLP regime 
and Seaga’s leadership by Reagan in¬ 
creased the expectation that the neces¬ 
sary external financial support would 
be forthcoming to recharge the eco¬ 
nomy’s bateries towards recovery. In 
the short run, the hysterical rhetoric, 
intense political conflicts, violence, 
confusion and national polarization 
that were endemic in the PNP’s 1976 
to 1980 second term gave way to politi¬ 
cal stability, national consensus and 
the “managerial” approach of the 
Seaga leadership after the PNP’s elec¬ 
tion defeat. A flurry of activity began 
to take place in the economy in con¬ 
struction, merchandise trade, tourism 
and services and all sectors were as¬ 
sured by the government that foreign 
exchange would be available to meet 
the needs for economic recovery. A 
massive increase in imported foor 
items (cornmeal, flour, rice, etc.) re¬ 
moved the acute shortages of the later 
Manley years. Rigid foreign exchange 
controls gave way to an opening that 
was now legitimized. The ostracized 
private sector embraced the new gov¬ 
ernment and a major push was made 
to attract US investment by high pro¬ 
file promotional committees. US aid to 
Jamaica climbed from slightly more 
than $ 20 million in 1980 to over $ 200 
million by the end of 1981. The crime 
rate fell and some families who had 
migrated in political panic under Man- 
ley now began to return. 

All of these trends sustained mass sup¬ 
port for the JLP up to the middle of 
1981. As a consequence, the JLP swept 
the 1981 local government elections 
held in the first quarter by winning 
majorities in all parishes and earning 
an overall 63% of the two party vote. 
By the end of 1981, however, JLP 
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political fortunes had declined and by 
November 1981 the high point of a 
63% popular vote share in the local 
government elections dropped to a 
54% share of the two party balance of 
strength. This represented a 5% net 
loss compared to the JLP’s standing in 
October 1980. 

Demand and Supply 

In the latter six months of 1981 some 
negative economic and political trends 
had begun to set in. The large inflow 
of consumer imports and imported 
food created conditions of oversupply 
as purchasing power had increased 
only marginally. This meant a sluggish 
rate of sales for many products. Pro¬ 
ducers whose markets had thrived 
under the conditions of shortage in 
the Manley years (where virtually ev¬ 
erything produced could be sold) now 
found that sales fell as consumers tried 
to consume a much larger basket of 
goods with the same level of purchas¬ 
ing power. Sales of rum, beer, cigaret¬ 
tes and newspapers fell as did the sales 
of locally produced food items, 
urban sonsumers were grateful for in¬ 
creased supplies of food and other 
consumer goods. But frustrations de¬ 
veloped as earnings and income ap¬ 
plied to the purchase of a wide range 
of goods and the satisfying of in¬ 
creased consumer expectations ap¬ 
peared to be diminishing. Farmers 
and small businessmen complained 
bitterly about the decline of sales only 
months after new small rural and 
urban shops had re-opened to meet 
the expected increase in consumer de¬ 
mand. the optimism of big business 
dried up overnight. The dramatic fall 
in the rate of increase in the cost living 
from 19% in 1979 and 29% in 1980 to 
5% in 1981 due to the overstocking of 
the local market had no significant 
positive effect on voters. It had been 
neutralized by perceptions of limited 
purchasing power, the inability to buy 
many of the wide range of consumer 
of trying to raise living standards by 
consuming a larger basket of goods 
with substantially unchanged purchas¬ 
ing power. 

The recession in the US reduced the 
inflow of investments to a trickle in 
spite of aggressive promotional activ¬ 
ity to attract investors. Some projects 
were started and new areas of produc¬ 
tion were opened up by foreign capi¬ 
tal. However, only a few thousand jobs 
were created and the impact was neut¬ 
ralized by the fact that more persons 
were losing jobs than new jobs were 


opening up. The very high unemploy¬ 
ment levels — estimated by my polls as 
being in the region of 30 to 35% in 
most areas — remained unchanged. 
Attempts by the JLP government to 
reduce the huge budget deficit led to 
increased taxation by improving tax 
collection and tightly controlling pub¬ 
lic spending. Public sector relief em¬ 
ployment opened up by the free 
spending democratic socialist PNP 
government was pruned. 

These problems were compounded by 
the declining value of the British 
pound which reduced earnings from 
traditional agricultural exports. This 
caused cut-backs in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, reducing employment in a 
sector already aggravated by the ad¬ 
verse weather which had decimated 
the banana industry in 1980. The de¬ 
clining wage earning from export ag¬ 
riculture in turn cut the demand for 
locally produced food, increasing the 
sales problems of the small farmers 
who had thrived under the commod¬ 
ity-starved and high-priced food mar¬ 
ket of the Manley years. The rural 
areas were acutely short of cash and 
purchasing power and the govern¬ 
ment’s tight money policies and re¬ 
strictive spending pattern offered no 
stimulus fo fill the gap. The money 
and spending policies were too tight 
and fiscally too conservative. It al¬ 
lowed excess productive capacity to 
build up in domestic agriculture while 
rural consumers complained of not 
being able to buy food items because of 
a shortage of cash. The country had 
gone from the extreme of massive 
budget deficits and an expansionist 
monetary policy under the PNP 
(which aggravated the rate of infla¬ 
tion) to the other extreme of a drastic 
fall in prices and a overly rigid combi¬ 
nation of monetary and fiscal policies. 

Supported fully by the World Bank 
and the IMF, the JLP’s strategy was to 
suppress domestic demand and re¬ 
strict domestic consumption and to en¬ 
courage national income growth 
through expanded export sales aided 
by stable domestic prices. Export 
orientation and structural adjustment 
were seen as the solution to economic 
recovery. An “open economy” policy 
was advocated in place of the earlier 
import substitution emphasis of the 
1960s and the 1970s. This was to be 
complemented by commitments to 
provide export incentives, liberaliza¬ 
tion of import restrictions, the scalling 
down of bureaucratic regulation of the 
private sector, divestment of govern¬ 



ment owned enterprises, and encour¬ 
agement of a policy of competition 
within the local market. 

Manufactures accustomed to a pro¬ 
tected domestic market panicked in 
reaction to the challenge of having to 
face competition from imported 
goods. Implicit in the JLP’s position on 
the export emphasis was the idea that 
the economy needed to specialize 
more in export production in areas 
where Jamaica has some comparative 
advantage and is able to secure exter¬ 
nal markets while relying more on 
cheap imports for a wide variety of 
products to replace domestic produc¬ 
tion for the local market. In other 
words the government’s new 
economic thrust was seeking to shift 
productive capacity from domestic 
production to production for export 
markets. The challenge was beyond 
the depth of most private sector man¬ 
ufacturers.and a build up of opposi¬ 
tion to the open economy policy began 
the rapid decline in private sector sup¬ 
port for the government. 

This situation was aggravated by the 
parallel market in US dollars. Middle 
and upper income consumption grew 
massively over the first year of the 
JLP’s term of office. Motor cars, video 
sets, color television and myriad lux¬ 
ury items were imported into the eco¬ 
nomy utilizing parallel market dollars. 
Merchants outbid the manufacturers 
for the scarce supply of US dollars. 
The imports they financed added 
further to the manufacturers prob¬ 
lems and pushed up the price of the 
parallel market dollar. With falling 
sales, expensive and inadequate for¬ 
eign exchange and intense competi¬ 
tion from imports, the manufacturers 
felt that their very survival was being 
threatened by JLP policies. They have 
consequently become extremely criti¬ 
cal of the JLP’s economic policies. 

continued on page 42 
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LAW 


Admission to the 
Netherlands Antilles 


by Wim Luiten 



A juridical question constantly being commented on by the public is that 
of admission to the Netherlands Antilles. Especially now that it seems as 
if the admission policy is becoming stricter, objections are frequently 
heard. A limited admittance of persons from abroad supposedly stands 
in the way of further economic development of the islands. A limitation 
of admissions and in particular the removal of persons after a number of 
years of residence is considered inhumane. The regulation itself is felt to 
be discriminatory by many people having the Dutch nationality. On the 
basis of their Dutch nationality Antilleans have free admittance into the 
Netherlands, yes, even into all the countries of the European Communi¬ 
ty, whereas the European Dutch do not possess the right of free admit¬ 
tance into the Antilles. 


Legal regulation 

The Central Government Ordinance on 
Admission and Deportation stipulates 
that in general a permit is required to be 
admitted to the Netherlands Antilles. 
There are a number of exceptions: 

a. Persons who can be described as 
Antilleans (although this concept 
does not exist juridically) are exempt 
from the admission regulation. In 
general these are persons born in the 
Netherlands Antilles of the Dutch 
nationality, their descendants and 
the members of their lawful families. 

b. Persons who have been admitted au¬ 
tomatically (by right). 

Most of these are persons employed 
by the government, consuls, military 
personnel, crew members of ships 
and planes, as well as people of the 
Dutch nationality, who have resided 
here for more than ten years. 

c. Tourists from countries designated 
by the Governor. As tourists are con¬ 
sidered persons not staying longer 
than three months in the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles for recreational pur¬ 
poses, sports, health reasons, family 
affairs, study, religious ends or busi¬ 
ness and who during their stay do not 
carry out any work against payment. 

All others have to have a permit, which 
can be granted by the lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor for a limited or an unlimited period 
of time. The It. Governor has been given 
a large degree of freedom in exercising 
this policy. He can deny the permit with 
a view to public order or general interest. 


The law states explicitely that economic 
reasons also fall under general interest. 
He who enters the islands in contraven¬ 
tion to the provisions of the law can be 
ordered to leave by the It. Governor. 

The person who has been admitted here, 
but whose presence is no longer desira¬ 
ble with a view to morality, public order, 
public stability and security, or who has 
not left the island within a reasonable 
time after expiration of his permit, can 
be deported by the Attorney-General. 

Economic interest 

Economic interest pays an important 
part in the admission policy. The main 
objective of the regulation is to 
safeguard employment for the own 
population. Taking into account the 
existing high rate of unemployment this 
should indeed be the government’s first 
obligation. Permits therefore should 
justly only be issued insofar as it con¬ 
cerns functions for which no adequate 
personnel can be found locally. In prin¬ 
ciple it also seems wholly acceptable that 
permits are granted only for a specific 
period of time, after which the extension 
thereof will be evaluated. However, the 
often heard complaint of enterprises 
that they cannot find sufficient suitable 
personnel and as a consequence are hin¬ 
dered in their development is also un¬ 
derstandable. But on the other hand the 
government cannot allow an economy to 
be created on these islands, in which the 
own population is only able to partici¬ 
pate in subordinate functions. Up to now 


the government has been able to main¬ 
tain a reasonable balance between these 
interests. 

Humanitarian 

Especially the policy of no longer ex¬ 
tending an admission permit and the 
subsequent possibility of deportation 
can deeply affect the interests of human 
beings. 

Many women from Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic and the small en- 
glish speaking islands in the Caribbean 
are earning an income here, on which 
their families are completely dependent. 
In these circumstances the discontinua¬ 
tion of their admission permit would 
mean a catastrophe. 

Other people who emigrated to the 
Netherlands Antilles, hoping to build a 
new future here, and who are informed 
after for example eight years that their 
presence is no longer required will un¬ 
doubtedly feel that they are losing every¬ 
thing they have been able to build up. 
Many of these poignant cases are unav¬ 
oidable if the admission policy is applied 
in a stringent way. But the pain would be 
considerably less, if from the beginning 
it was made clear to the person con¬ 
cerned how his position really is. It is evi¬ 
dent that on this account a lot still re¬ 
mains to be done. Inadequate informa¬ 
tion also contributes to the fact that 
many have erroneous notions about 
their positions. 

Clear information given by the Govern¬ 
ment would prevent a lot of unnecessary 
disappointment and disillusions. 

Discrimination 

In the traffic of persons between the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles the principle of reciprocity is not ap¬ 
plied. 

Antilleans have free admittance into the 
Netherlands, the Dutch do not possess 
this right with regard to the Antilles. 
Many are genuinely bothered by this un¬ 
equal treatment. He who thinks that 
there is a certain discrimination in this 
situation would in the first place do well 
to realize that an admission policy was ^ 
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For the Netherlands Antilles as International Centre for Industrial Trade and 
Banking is the existence of an independent and completely self-supported Data Pro¬ 
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already in effect during the period of 
the West Indian Company. At that 
time people were already well aware of 
the fact that an unlimited admission 
would have far too many negative con¬ 
sequences for the colony. 

And since then this argument has only 
gained in strength. 

Free admittance of the Dutch into the 
Antilles would have completely unac¬ 
ceptable effects. This of course is quite 
different the other way around. The 
scale of the Dutch economy is much 
larger and will not be unsettled by a 
relatively small stream of immigrants. 
Therefore the principle of reciprocity 
is not being acted against by the dif¬ 
ference in treatment. 

The principle of reciprocity not only 
requires that equal cases be dealt with 
in an equal manner, but also that un¬ 
equal cases be dealt with in an unequal 
manner. 

Secondly it has to be pointed out that 
also the Netherlands on their part do 
not accept the principle of free admit¬ 
tance. In revising the Dutch constitu¬ 
tion they consciously sought a formu¬ 
lation that does not preclude the possi¬ 
bility of instituting an admission regu¬ 
lation for Antilleans. For that same 
reason the fourth Protocol of the Tre¬ 
aty of Rome was not ratified by the 
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a max. of 3 months 


Kingdom. Obviously the Netherlands 
want to keep their hands free to be 
able to draw up admission regulations, 
if the need should arise. 

The honour debt to the former colony 
apparently does not go any further 
than what is acceptable with a view to 
the own interests. (But then this was 
already very much in evidence at the 
Round Table Conference!). 

Balance 

Admission and deportation are prob¬ 
lematical matters and will always re¬ 
main so. On the one hand there is a 
trend towards more openness, towards 


integration with countries in the re¬ 
gion, towards having close relations 
with persons, enterprises and institu¬ 
tions in the countries around us, to¬ 
wards intensification and increase of 
the traffic of persons. On the other 
hand there is a need to protect our 
own interests and to see to it that the 
scarce opportunities for employment 
are kept open for the own population. 
Finding a balance that will be satisfac¬ 
tory for everyone is not an easy task, 
not in the least because the interests 
may be quite divergent from each 
other. A labour union must naturally 
arrive at different conclusions than an 
employer. 

Yet the legislator has succeeded in 
finding a reasonable midway. 

If the authorities charged with the ef¬ 
fectuation thereof carry out a coherent 
policy, without too many abrupt 
changes, and give proper information, 
problems can be limited to a mini¬ 
mum. 

translated from Dutch 
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in air conditioning 
and heating 
technology 


CARRER 

CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING 

Your home is ready-made for one 
of our air conditioning systems. 

There’s a Carrier central air condi¬ 
tioning system ready right now to 
cool every room in your house or 
office. Carrier has developed the 
most complete line designed for 
every size and shape of home 
imaginable. 

They not only cool, but also bring 
you the kind of clean, fresh cool¬ 
ness that makes you the most com¬ 
fortable. And the condensing unit is 
outside so you don’t hear the sys¬ 
tem operating. 

The one way 
to cool all of a home. 


As fully trained Carrier specialists, 
we’ll make sure you get just the 
system to fit your home. Install it 
properly. And service it expertly. 


Call us, and you’ll be amazed at how 
well your house or office was de¬ 
signed for a Carrier central air condi¬ 
tioning system. 


TECHNI - CARIBE 

Emancipatie Boulevard 38 - Tel. 78984 - 78994 
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ECONOMY 


Development Bank of the Netherlands Antilles 

Gathering Momentum 


Officially inaugurated on October 
1, 1981 the “Ontwikkelingsbank 
van de Nederlandse Antillen 
N.V.” opened its doors to the pub¬ 
lic on February 1, 1982. 

By the end of that year the bank 
was firmly established, had 
realized a surplus, had already dis¬ 
bursed NA/ 505,000— in credits to 
five projects and counted 18 po¬ 
tential projects in the pipeline, in¬ 
volving a total financing need in 
excess of NA/ 9 million. The initial 
stages of establishment success¬ 
fully completed the bank presently 
witnesses a rapid acceleration of its 
operational activities. 

The need for a development bank 
giving its own particular contribu¬ 
tion to the Antillean economy be¬ 
came increasingly urgent during 
the 1970-ties. 

On the local market credit could 
(and can) generally only be ob¬ 
tained on a short term basis. 
Banks, moreover, favoured com¬ 
mercial rather than industrial pro¬ 
jects. During the past years 97% of 
all credit supplied went to the pri¬ 
vate sector. But only 5% reached 
industrial and construction com¬ 
panies. The plight of agriculture 
was even worse, being considered 
too high a risk. 

Interest rates, though perfectly 
sound from a banking point of 
view, constituted another serious 


obstacle to development, in par¬ 
ticular of small scale enterprises. 

In 1979 rates amounted to 12-15% 
on current accounts, 12% on 
mortgages and 11-14% on loans 
from 1-5 years. 

Besides the demand for medium 
and long term financing facilities 
there also appeared to be a great 
need for technical, financial and 
administrative assistance prog¬ 
rammes. The lack of proper know¬ 
how in these fields too often frus¬ 
trated promising initiatives. 

The establishment of a develop¬ 
ment bank, it was felt, would be a 
welcome addition to the financial 
sector. 

Consultants 

On February 20, 1981 the Govern¬ 
ment of the Netherlands Antilles 
signed a contract with SORCA- 
B.M.B., Management Consulting 
for Development, thereby secur¬ 
ing technical assistance for the 
above mentioned purpose. The 
European Economic Community 
agreed to supply the necessary 
funds for the project from the 
European Development Fund for 
an initial 18 months, with the im¬ 
plied possibility of another 18 
month extension. Six weeks later 
consultants Mackay and van Rooy 
arrived on Curasao to start up the 


project. 

They immediately set out to 
analyse the economic situation of 
the Antilles with a view to deter¬ 
mining project priorities, to secure 
the necessary funds, to draw up 
the bank’s organizational outlines 
and to establish an effective meas¬ 
ure of co-operation with institutes 
related to the purpose of the yet to 
be created bank. 

Funding 

Of necessity the initial period be¬ 
fore inauguration as well as the 
first financial year of the Bank 
were characterized first of all by a 
strong emphasis on funding. The 
authorized capital was set at NA/ 
15 million, 60% of which was ear¬ 
marked for subscription by the 
public sector and 40% by the pri¬ 
vate sector. Although it was origi¬ 
nally the intension to create an in¬ 
stitution including all six islands, 
political developments (see Na¬ 
tional) led to an early withdrawal 
of Aruba. This meant that sub¬ 
scriptions from the public sector 
had to come from the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the respective island 
territories of Curasao, Bonaire 
and the Windward Islands. 

With some notable exceptions, the 
private sector was initially slow in 
responding to the project. Only 
after a second and urgent appeal 
by the Minister of Finance and in¬ 
sistent lobbying by the consultants 
did the local banks come forward. 
The total of their combined sub¬ 
scriptions, however, still remains 
below the original target. 

As of 31 December 1982 the capi¬ 
tal structure of the Bank reads as 
follows: ^ 



Bank’s General Manager and Team Leader of the 
newly formed Development Bank is Baron 
E. R. A. Mackay of SORCA-BMB, Management 
Consulting for Development. 

Mr. Mackay (65) has been working as a consul¬ 
tant from 1971 onwards. Assignments during 
that period include the starting up of Nigeria’s 
Agricultural Bank, Managing Director of the 
Federal Mortgage Bank of Nigeria and Special 
Adviser to the Bank for Housing and Construc¬ 
tion of Ghana. 

Before joining SORCA-BMB as Banking Expert 
and Principal Consultant Mr. Mackay worked 
with several banking institutions holding key 
positions. Twenty-one years of his career were 


spent serving American Express International 

Banking Corp. Mr. Mackay’s areas of specializa¬ 
tion are: 

— Development planning and management of 
development institutions 

— Economic and financial analyses in agricul¬ 
tural and industrial sectors 

-— Design and introduction of management in¬ 
formation systems 

— Establishment of guidelines for decision 
making policies on type and scope of banking 
operations 

— Studies of small entrepeneurs in the agro-in¬ 
dustrial sector. 
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Public sector 

subscribed (and paid up) 
Central Government 

NA/ 1,500,000 

Island territory 

Curasao 1,500,000 

Island territory 

Bonaire 750,000 

Island territory 

Windward Islands 750,000 

Private sector 

subscribed (and paid up) 
Maduro 8c Curiels 
Bank NV 60,000 

Algemene Bank 

Nederland NV 250,000 

Barclays Bank of 
the Neth.Ant. NV 100,000 

Banco Industr. de 
Venezuela C.A. 250,000 

Banco di Caribe NV 25,000 

Curasao Banking 
Corp. NV 50,000 

The Bank of Nova 
Scotia NV 50,000 

Grand Total: NA/ 5,825,000 

All the above mentioned sub¬ 
scribed shares were fully paid up 
by July 21,1982. 

The consultants, moreover, estab¬ 
lished contacts with a number of 
international financing institutes 
in order to obtain additional fund¬ 
ing for the Bank. 

Contacts with the European Inves¬ 
tment Bank (EIB), Luxemburg, 
led to the signing of a loan agree¬ 
ment at The Hague on December 
13, 1982 between the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the EIB for a loan of 
approx. NA/ 1.5 milion (ECU 
840,000) on soft terms, to be used 
exclusively to augment the Bank’s 
capital contribution from the pub¬ 
lic sector. The drawdown under 
this facility is scheduled to take 
place in 1983 and is subject to the 
Bank additionally being provided 
with matching loan funds from 
Government or other sources on 
terms acceptable to EIB. 

Negotiations with the European 
Economic Community (EEC) led 
to the earmarking of approx. 
NA/ 1.3 million (750,000 ECU) to 
accrue to the Bank for the financ¬ 
ing of agricultural projects. These 
funds are expected to be supplied 
on very soft loan terms and should 


also become available during this 
year. Co-operation was established 
with De Nationale Inves- 
teringsbank NV (NIB) and the 
Nederlandse Participatie Maat- 
schappij voor de Nederlandse 
Antillen NV (NPMNA), both in 
The Hague, with a view to co-fi¬ 
nancing of projects and training 
facilities for the Bank’s staff. Also 
discussions are afoot regarding the 
activities of NPMNA, presently 
managed and controlled by NIB, 
in due course becoming meshed 
into the operations for or wholly 
taken over by the Bank. 

Efforts are being undertaken to re¬ 
tain and transfer the budget of 
STINA (Foundation for the Pro¬ 
motion of Investments in the 
Netherlands Antilles) which was 
dissolved as of April 1, 1982 to the 
benefit of the Bank. This would in¬ 
volve 4.5 million Dutch guilders 
for projects of an industrial nature 
and DFL 700,000 towards the 
Bank’s running expenses. Both 
amounts would be available on a 
yearly basis. Minister of Develop¬ 
ment Co-operation Leo Chance 
and the head of his department 
Mr. George Curiel recently visited 
The Hague to discuss a possible 
transfer with the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment. At the time of writing no re¬ 
sults were as yet known. 

Unresolved have been the negotia¬ 
tions with the Dutch Cabinet for 
Antillean Affairs (KABNA). At an 
early stage of their activities the 
consultants approached KABNA 
for a confirmation of a NA/ 2 mil¬ 
lion contribution from Dutch de¬ 
velopment funds to the Bank. At 
that stage it was understood that 1 
million was earmarked for reserve 
fund purposes while the other mil¬ 
lion would be made available as a 
loan at 2 */ 2 % on a basis of 22 years 
with a grace period of 8 years. 

Confusion among KABNA’s staff 
about the exact figure was inter¬ 
preted by the consultants as uncer¬ 
tainty about whether the original 
pledge had been quoted in Dutch 
or Antillean currency. At a later 
stage, however, KABNA denied 
any such pledge. Intensive re¬ 
search in The Hague and over 
here did not bring to light any writ¬ 
ten materials confirming this mat¬ 
ter one way or another. No con¬ 


tribution from this source has as 
yet been made to the Bank. 

To enhance the Bank’s operation 
funds, the floating of a bond issue 
with a tax free facility to bondhol¬ 
ders is being discussed with the 
Minister of Finance. The Bank’s 
first annual report states that in 
order to be successful such an issue 
would have to be guaranteed by 
the Central Government and 
could be floated at a rate well below 
the going market rate, thereby cre¬ 
ating funds which could be lent at a 
beneficial rate to development 
projects, but still retain a profitable 
margin or spread for the Bank. 

Organization 

Next to securing a strong financial 
position the consultants faced the 
task of building up an organization 
able to give a lasting and effective 
contribution to the Antillean eco¬ 
nomy. The four progress reports 
and the first annual report pub¬ 
lished by the consultants indicate a 
commendable cost-effective and 
practical approach. 

The Bank is modestly housed in 
rented premises at an easily acces¬ 
sible point of town. Three depart¬ 
ments have been set up to deal re¬ 
spectively with project investment 
advising, project assistance and ad¬ 
ministration. The earlier men¬ 
tioned contract with SOCRA-BMB 
has been extended for a second 18 
month period till February 1984, 
thus allowing the consultants to at¬ 
tract and train counterparts for the 
purpose of taking over the Bank’s 
management before the expira¬ 
tion of the contract. During the 
first weeks of this year two middle 
management employees were ap¬ 
pointed in the position of couter- 
part to the financial-administrative 
manager and the operations man¬ 
ager. 

The appointment of a successor to 
the present General Manager (Mr. 
Mackay) is expected to be an¬ 
nounced soon. 

The total operating expenses dur¬ 
ing the first 15 months of the 
Bank’s existence amounted to 
NA/ 80,305.— (Retained earnings: 
NA/ 446,999.-). 

The personnel costs, however, will 
increase to approximately w 
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NA/ 200,000.— during the cur¬ 
rent year due to the appointment 
of the afore-mentioned counter¬ 
part and other staff members. 

Projects 

Already before the official inau¬ 
guration the Bank received pro¬ 
ject requests. 

During 1982 the number of ap¬ 
plications for assistance increased 
steadily. 

Several of these potential pro¬ 
jects, however, had to be rejected 
or held up for reasons of non-via¬ 
bility, non-receipt of requested 
and required additional informa¬ 
tion or because they did not qual¬ 
ify in terms of the Bank’s charter, 
according to the annual report. 
But five projects were approved 
involving the extension of credit 
totalling NA/ 1,855,000.-. As 
mentioned: to date 

NA/ 505,000.— has been dis¬ 
bursed. These projects are all five 
industry and tourism related. 
The terms on which the loans 
have been granted vary from 214 
to 10 years at interest rates from 


11% to 12% per annum. One 
loan includes a grace period of 
two years. 

The Bank’s policy for the coming 
period with regard to the acquisi¬ 
tion of projects puts a strong em¬ 
phasis on small and medium sized 
enterprises and regional distribu¬ 
tion. This in accordance with 
both the needs of the local situa¬ 
tion and the wishes of Brussels 
(EEC). On no account should the 
bank acquire an elitist aura, says 
Mr. Mackay. 

No less than 18 projects are pre¬ 
sently under the Bank’s consider¬ 
ation. These potential projects 
cover industrial, tourist, transport 
and agricultural ventures to be lo¬ 
cated on all three participating is¬ 
land territories. 

It should be noted that the Bank’s 
strategy is aimed at diversification 
with regard to projects and equit¬ 
able regional spread. 

In order to avoid duplication of 
activity and to remain alert and 
helpful to possible new undertak¬ 
ings, the Bank has established 
regular contact with local institu¬ 


tions operating in the develop¬ 
ment area such as the ministries 
of economic affairs and develop¬ 
ment co-operation, Curinde NV, 
Codeco NV and Fundashon 
Empresa Chiki. 

The firm establishment of the 
Bank and the nature of its first 
activities do indicate that the in¬ 
itial expectations with regard to a 
new thrust for the economic de¬ 
velopment of the Antilles are 
being positively fulfilled. ■ 


As of December 31, 1982 the Board 
is composed of the following Gover¬ 
nors: 

Public sector: Mr. L. E. Didiez, 
Chairman (Curasao) - Mr. C. 
Gomes Casseres (Central Gov¬ 
ernment) - Mr. R. O. van De- 
lden (Windward Islands) - Mr. 
A. H. Schermer (Bonaire). 

Private sector: Mr. Ch. Gomes Cas¬ 
seres (Maduro & Curiel’s 
Bank) - Mr. Charles M. 
Mabon (Barclays Bank) - 
Senor Luis A. Navarro (Banco 
Ind. de Venezuela). 
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DEVELOPMENT 


The economic future 
of Curagao 

Reflections by Norman M. Chumaceiro 



After the 1969 disturbances on Curagao the need to join forces and create a 
stable climate for the island’s development was keenly felt by many. Groups 
were formed as part of an “Achievement motivation programme” con¬ 
ducted by the Sterling Institute with the purpose of defining the island’s 
needs with regard to social reform, adult education, job creation and 
economic development. The resulting actions started under these various 
headings have all developed with relative success. 

To stimulate economic development it was soon realized that better under¬ 
standing between government, capital, labour and the community in gen¬ 
eral should be promoted. With this in view a body was created called 
CODECO N.V. The objectives of this limited liability company l) are of a 
truly developmental nature. 

The following observations are based on research undertaken by CODECO 
as well as derived from the company’s experience during almost 13 years of 
involvement in Curasao’s society. 


Comparing the times 

Looking back over the years since 
CODECO was established many of 
the positive factors of the island’s so¬ 
ciety are still in force. In general 
people do recognize the problems 
besetting the community and are 
genuinely willing to solve them. The 
island can boast the possession of 
government agencies as required by 
modern times, ctive labour unions 
and service clubs, a dynamic and 
qualified business community, and a 
fair measure of organized religion. 

The population in general is ac¬ 
quainted with industrial needs, will¬ 
ing to be trained, multi-lingual and 
basically well schooled. The number 
of qualified professionals is grow¬ 
ing, international relations are well 
developed and there is a longstand¬ 
ing tradition of democracy and re¬ 
spect for the law. 

The negative factors, however, have 
during these past 13 years become 
more prominent and hamper the is¬ 
land’s development on many fronts. 
Here the attitude of defeatism and 
mutual distrust should be men¬ 
tioned. Also the lack of long range 
planning, in particular on the part of 
the government, and the disintegra¬ 


tion of the family structure. The 
feelings of uncertainty with regard 
to the political, social and economic 
future of the island, so predominant 
in 1971, are still very much present. 

Economic studies 

A great many studies 2) have been 
made through the years to establish 
economic development possibilities 
for the Antilles and for Curasao in 
particular. We need not mention 
them all here, but it may be good ad¬ 
vice to all concerned with the island’s 
development to review them from 
time to time. It is interesting to note 
that apart from containing ex¬ 
tremely valuable reference material 
all these reports are basically op¬ 
timistic in outlook, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled. The follow¬ 
ing quotes from two recent reports 
may bear this out: 

From the World Bank Report 1979: 
“They (N.A.) have a well educated 
labour force, which can attain good 
productivity levels in skilled indus¬ 
tries like ship repairing. There is a 
high degree of policital stability, de¬ 
spite inter-island rivalries. The blos- 
somming of a variety of service in¬ 
dustries (banking, finance, shipping, 
aviation and real estate services) in¬ 


dicates a basically attractive invest¬ 
ment climate, to which manufactur¬ 
ers have been slow to respond. Lack 
of industrial promotion efforts is at 
least partly to blame for this”. 

From the Irish Export Promotion 
Team’s report 1980: “The Nether¬ 
lands Antilles has a young and rap¬ 
idly rising labour force. The islands 
have high unemployment and face 
continuing emigration. The 
economic structure is unbalanced. 
There is excessive dependence on 
services. In particular the public sec¬ 
tor has reached a level that will be 
unsustainable in the long run with¬ 
out substancial transfers of financial 
assistance or further higher taxa¬ 
tion”. 

“Tourism and other sectors (e.g. 
offshore banking) will be important 
generators of new employment, but 
they alone will not provide enough 
jobs. We believe that a manufactur¬ 
ing industry has an important role 
and that an active promotional prog¬ 
ramme can generate new employ¬ 
ment in industrial enterprises”. 

The above and many other reports 
confirm clearly our many strenghts, 
which at the moment remain un¬ 
used. 

Inquiry 

CODECO N.V. recently conducted 
an inquiry inviting participants to 
forward suggestions with regard to 
industrial development. The many 
reactions that were received still 
have to be analyzed in depth. The 
results will in due time be published. 
But the following listing of reac¬ 
tions may at least indicate a high 
level of both critical and constructive 
interest. 

Industries recommended: Mes¬ 
senger service, concrete articles fac¬ 
tory, recycling of plastic, recycling of 
glass, pharmaceutical packaging ma¬ 
terial, cement silo, production of 
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candy, red-bricks, asphalt, concrete 
poles, wire insulating plant, etc. 

Recommended steps: research 
studies should be made available to 
all concerned. Persistence in promo¬ 
tion of new industries. Training for 
entrepeneurial skills. Promotion of 
better co-operation between locals 
and expatriates, etc. 

Blocks: investment incentives insuf¬ 
ficient. Interest rates too high. Re¬ 
current labour friction. Too strin¬ 
gent laws for engaging and disen¬ 
gaging labour. Slowness on the part 
of the government with regard to 
applications for investment. Insuffi¬ 
cient financing facilities for new en¬ 
terprises. Etc. 

Suggestions: create more market 
protection where needed. Make ex¬ 
perts available to assist new indus¬ 
tries. 

This brief selection from the many 
replies received by CODECO proves 
the earlier mentioned willingness of 
many to contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of the island. 

But why then, we may ask, do people 
not move faster to establish new en¬ 
terprises? Why is development so 
slow? The following is an attempt to 
answer those questions and indicate 
what steps could possibly be taken. 

Facilities 

Recently an extensive study was un¬ 
dertaken comparing the facilities of 


the Panama Canal zone and 
Curasao. From the findings of this 
research it may be concluded that 
Curasao can compete favourably ex¬ 
cept with regard to the cost of 
utilities and the level of taxes. This 
last drawback, however, may soon be 
eliminated as tax-adjustments have 
been proposed, which will bring the 
island in line with regional com¬ 
petitors. It should be noted that tax 
adjustments in the past have shown 
by the resulting rapid growth of the 
Curasao Free Zone, how important 
the tax aspect is for future growth in 
all industrial, touristic and develop¬ 
ment sectors and therefore how 
much attention this aspect deserves. 
But to attract new investments more 
is necessary than mere adjustments. 
What should be given proper atten¬ 
tion is the concept of “return on in¬ 
vestment”. The neglect of this 
widely applied principle is probably 
due to the political zig-zagging of the 
past ten years. But without a stable 
policy on this subject, which by 
necessity is a major consideration for 
all company officials advising their 
principals concerning the feasibility 
of investing in Curasao, we shall 
continue to fail attracting new capi¬ 
tal both locally and abroad. To 
which should be added that for 
growth foreign investment and 
know-how are a “must”! 

A local bank recently expressed its 
concern that the total of deposits 
far surpassed the possibilities for 
investment on the island. But the 
truth is that no investor, local or 
foreign, will risk his safe deposit 
for ventures, which once started 
will be subject to the many vicis¬ 
situdes of our society. To the al¬ 
ready mentioned rapidly rising 
utility bills, should be added: the 
stiff taxes imposed after a very 
short period of tax-holiday, the 
often excessive labour demands 
and the reconstruction of the 
Netherlands Antilles, creating an 
element of uncertainty. 

A chain is as weak as its “weakest 
link” and any single one of the above 
mentioned circumstances may so 
drastically affect the future success 
of any new company, that few offi¬ 
cials of large companies will rec¬ 
ommend investment in the Anti¬ 
lles. 

Unless we can provide potential in¬ 
vestors with solid guarantees and at¬ 
tractive facilities (tax and otherwise) 


we will fail to create the employment 
so urgently needed. 

Reviewing the past 13 years it must 
be said that the need for co-opera¬ 
tion between government, capital, 
labour and the community in gen¬ 
eral, then so keenly realized, is still a 
most urgent challenge. In particular 
as independence seems to be draw¬ 
ing closer, the motto of CODECO 
gets an even more urgent ring: In- 
verti den Corsow, pa bo jiu tin 
trabow. ■ 


1) Objectives of CODECO: 

The furtherance of prosperity and in particu¬ 
lar the enlargement of the volume of employ¬ 
ment within the Insular Territory of Curasao, 
which objects shall be tried to be attained by 
the following means: 

a. the advancement of activities in the field of 
trade, manufacture and industry, tourism, 
shipping and air traffic; 

b. the advancement of training and school¬ 
ing of employees and labourers and direct¬ 
ing personnel in these lines of trade and 
industry; 

c. rendering advice and making recommen¬ 
dations; 

d. rendering/furnishing facilities to enter¬ 
prises, such as trading establishments and 
equipping and fitting up the same; 

e. the participation in the above kinds of en¬ 
terprises; 

f. guaranteeing loans to be contracted by the 
above-mentioned kinds of enterprises, or 
issues of bonds/debentures to be effected 
by these enterprises; 

g. contracting loans to the effect of financing 
the activities mentioned here-above; 

h. the obtaining, possession, administration 
and the alienation of securities; 

i. the possession, purchase, sale, encumbr¬ 
ance and development of real property 
and also the development of projects. 


2) Recommended by author: 

— Goudriaan and Dresden. A study. 

— CIVI — Centraal Instituut voor Industrie 
Bevordering 1960. 

— Intracur Dal Bai Edition with special refer¬ 
ence to various analyses of Cl VI. 

— Stanford Research Institute 1972 —Export 
Industries/Tourist Industry. 

— Industrial Investment Incentives in the 
Caribbean-World Bank Report 1979. 

— The New Industrial Development Strate¬ 
gy for the NA by a study team of the Irish 
Export Board 1980. 

— Report Special Commission Central Gov¬ 
ernment re’ Tax Facilities 1982. 
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Drs. B. M. Leito, Governor of the Netherlands 
Antilles, recently announced his decision to re¬ 
tire from his present high position. Although 
rumors indicating such a step by Mr. Leito had 
been floating around for some time, his an¬ 
nouncement still came as a surprise. No particu¬ 
lar reasons were given for his relinquishing the 
governorship at this particular moment in time. 
Some observers see a connection with the out¬ 
come of the Round Table Conference ushering 
in a new era of Antillean history. It is well 
known that Mr. Leito favours an Antilles of the 
six and is far from happy with the now inevita¬ 
ble secession of Aruba. Mr. Leito served for 12 
years as the Queen’s representative and is 



highly esteemed for his able performance. No 
populist he carefully avoided too much public¬ 
ity, safeguarding the governorship from getting 
tinged with partisan politics. Speculations about 
who will succeed him all focus on three names: 
Minguel Pourier, a former prime-minister and 
presently General-manager of the Algemene 
Bank Nederland (N.A.), Haime Saleh, presi¬ 
dent of the Court of Justice, and Renee Romer, 
Dean of Willemstad’s university. It should be 
realized that within two years a second governor 
in the Antilles will have to appointed to repre¬ 
sent the crown on Aruba, due to the latter is¬ 
land’s obtaining status aparte on January 1, 
1986. 


In AR’s last issue Mr. Stanley Cras was 
mistakenly mentioned as having taken the 
initiative to make Le Petit Prince, the fa¬ 
mous children book by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery, available to the Papiamento 
reading youth of the Antilles. Mr. Cras 
published the book, but the initiative and 
the bulk of the translation work must be 



ascribed to one of the most productive 
Antillean writers: Mr. Edward A. de 
Jongh. According to a proud de Jongh E 
Prins Chiki is the 41-st translation of the 
original book into a foreign (non-french) 
language. Mr. de Jongh has published sev¬ 
eral collections of short stories and poems. 
His work is widely appreciated both in 
Holland and the Antilles, having been 
written both in Dutch and Papiamento. 
Born of Antillean parents in Indonesia 
(1923) he returned to the country of his 
early childhood for a trip of reminiscence 
in 1976. A resulting novel, de Boog, is 
acclaimed as a topper and has been selling 
very well. Mr. de Jongh is presently work¬ 
ing on a travel narrative of that same visit. 


On his way back from a conference of the 
Inter American Development Bank, Mr. 
Pais of the European Investment Bank, 
stopped over for a brief but highly pro¬ 
ductive visit to Curasao last March. Mr. 
Pais who visited the Antilles on several 
ocassions in his earlier capacity of Dutch 
Minister of Education, this time came to 



be informed about the economy with a 
view to his bank’s assistance (see Eco¬ 
nomy). Mr. Pais showed himself carefully 
optimistic about further co-operation be¬ 
tween his institution and the Development 
Bank of the Neth. Antilles, which he 
quoted for its efficient set-up. Having met 
most of the financial and economic leaders 
of the country in just a few hours, Mr. Pais 
called his visit “a crash course in Antillean 
economics.” 
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Turning a messy tide 

Environmental Policy making headway 


Pollution, one of the most negative 
side-effects of affluency, has become a 
matter of concern also in the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles and most in particular 
on Curasao. In AR’s last issue Mr. W 
Luiten drew our readers’ attention to 
this increasingly worrisome phenome¬ 
non and ventured to formulate a 
number of suggestions with regard to 
measures which should be taken in 
order to protect the island’s environ¬ 
ment. Following his lead AR’s editorial 
staff decided to undertake some 
further research. Mr. Q. B. 
Richardson, Head of the Department 
for Environmental Care, and Mr. P. 
Verfaille, Dutch expert in this field ad¬ 
vising the Island Government of 
Curasao, were both interviewed. A 
number of documents on the situation 
drawn up by a Dutch agency (Dienst 
Centraal Milieubeheer Rijnmond) 
were studied. The conclusion seems 
warranted that the island is indeed 
threatened by a serious pollution 
problem, which, however, is not 
beyond remedy. To which should be 
added that both government and in¬ 
dustry in general display a serious wil¬ 
lingness to act along the dictates of 
common sense. How serious, should 
become clear within months or even 
weeks from now. 

Late start 

Already during the early seventies the 
local press, service clubs and con¬ 
cerned citizens on several occasions is¬ 
sued warnings with regard to the in¬ 
creasingly evident littering of the is¬ 
land. Their appeal to the government 
to counteract this development, how¬ 
ever, fell on deaf ears. The environ¬ 


mental cause was apparently not yet 
seen as politically fortuitous. This at¬ 
titude changed overnight when Dutch 
physician J.J. Westerman published 
his doctoral thesis indicating a direct 
relation between the occurence of cer¬ 
tain lung diseases on the island and the 
air contamination caused by the Shell 
refinery. During the island council 
meeting of September 8, 1977, no less 
than three motions were forwarded, 
urging the government to take meas¬ 
ures to protect the population living in 
those parts of town afflicted most by 
Shell’s fumes. Subsequent research by 
the afore-mentioned Dutch agency, 
however, showed that the air pollution 
caused by the refinery, though of an 
unacceptable level, was not the only 
nor the worst kind of pollution 
threatening the island. 

The at random disposal of waste and 
litter appeared to pose a far more seri¬ 
ous problem. Thus it became clear to 
the authorities that an integrated ap¬ 
proach was required rather than tack¬ 
ling just one manifestation, however 
obvious and smellable. This insight led 
to the establishment on January 1, 
1980, a section for environmental care 
within the framework of the public 
health service. 

The new department’s staff im¬ 
mediately set out to draw up policy 
proposals, a draft for more adequate 
legal regulations and at the same time 
started intensive research determin¬ 
ing the nature of the different kinds of 
environmental contamination. 

Waste 

Visitors to the island are invariably ap¬ 
palled by the amount of litter strewn 


along the public roads and beaches. 
Although littering is prohibited by 
law, no action against transgressors 
was or is ever taken. As a result it has 
become common practice to dispose of 
paper napkins, cups and even beer 
bottles by simply throwing them out of 
car windows. Household refuse is also 
often dumped at random. The 
number of abandoned car wrecks is 
taking on a frightful proportion. It is 
estimated that presently at least 4000 
cars must yearly be disposed of. No ad¬ 
equate technical organization does as 
yet exist to deal satisfactorily with this 
problem. This high degree of littering 
is not only one of the main causes for 
the downward trend of tourism, but 
also constitutes a direct threat to public 
health. The latter is also true with re¬ 
gard to the official processing of re¬ 
fuse. This is done by dumping both on 
land and in the sea. As the dumping 
capacity of the island is limited this 
leads to contamination of ground 
water, defilement of the beaches, pol¬ 
lution of the air and an undesirable in¬ 
crease of vermin. 

Industries in general solve their waste 
disposal problems by dumping on 
their own grounds, along public high¬ 
ways or elsewhere on the island rather 
than at the designated landfill pro¬ 
jects. This applies in particular to oil 
residuals and chemical waste. Not only 
does this practice cause an unpleasant 
smell, it also affects the quality of 
ground water. 

Another problem is caused by voiding 
waste-water and the sewerage system 
directly into the sea. Although not yet 
alarming the defilement of the island’s 
coast is becoming a very real possibil¬ 
ity. A Dutch report warns that if »r 
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the facts of the present day situation 
were known publicly tourism might 
suffer a considerable set-back. This 
seems slightly exaggerated, however. 
Mr. Richardson explains that in terms 
of quantity the problem is still relative¬ 
ly small. 

Far more serious is the contamination 
of the Schottegat(harbour). Research 
done in 1981 by the Department for 
Environmental Care in co-operation 
with a Venezuelan institute (Instituto 
Venezolano de Investigaciones Cien- 
tiflcas) showed a high degree of pollu¬ 
tion. In particular the western sector 
of the inland lake appeared to be in a 
bad state. Industrial dumping has 
caused a heavy oil flims, high organic 
charges and temperatures of 35 de¬ 
grees Celsius. 

The heavy sea traffic and high percen¬ 
tage of oiltankers visiting the island 
constitute a continual danger of oil 
spills. Although it is often maintained 
that the steady tradewinds do guaran¬ 
tee a fair measure of safety for the lee¬ 
ward side of the island, the possibility 
of fatal damage to the coral reefs and 
beaches should not for one moment be 
discarded. 

Air pollution by traffic, on the other 
hand, is hardly worth mentioning. 
This in spite of the fact that the ratio of 
cars is one to every four inhabitants. 
The ever blowing tradewind takes care 



Q. B. Richardson 


of exhaust fumes. But the same winds 
do carry the far from healthy fumes 
produced by the Shell refinery over 
certain parts of town. As mentioned 
before, it was the publication of a med¬ 
ical study proving the lung damaging 
effect of these gasses which caused a 
general awakening with regard to the 
issue of pollution. 

Change 

One may wonder why the above men¬ 
tioned pollution processes were al¬ 
lowed to continue and grow un¬ 
checked for so long. The answer is 


threefold. First of all there was a lack 
of political will to undertake any action 
in this respect. 

Secondly most industries adapted 
themselves to the general laissez-faire 
attitude. And thirdly no entity existed 
equipped for research, control and en¬ 
forcement of the regulations, which 
were outdated anyway. 

Two successive commissioners of pub¬ 
lic health, both women, were instru¬ 
mental in bringing about a change in 
this attitude. Mrs. Maria Liberia Peters 
(see AR. Vol. 3 - no 2) went along with 
the advice of the Dutch experts and in¬ 
stituted the special department in 
order to tackle the problems in a way 
as comprehensible as possible. Miss 
Lucille Wout, her successor, has con¬ 
tinued the same policy up to today. 

Licensing 

Mr. Q. B. Richardson, who graduated 
in waste water engineering at 
Wageningen, was appointed head of 
the department. He wasted no time 
and immediately set out to analize the 
problems, start up research projects 
and a visiting programme to indus¬ 
tries. The main obstacle he encoun¬ 
tered was not the unwillingness of in¬ 
dustries to co-operate, but the fact that 
he had to operate within the limited 
framework of quite outdated legisla¬ 
tion. The existing public and private 
nuisance act. He and his colleagues — 
the department today employs 9 per¬ 
sons among who several highly qual¬ 
ified - did manage, however, to devel¬ 
op an effective plan of action. Indus¬ 
tries visited were invited to apply for 
the required licences and were submit¬ 
ted to regular control. Says Mr. 
Richardson: “we were careful to act 
within all reasonableness. After all 
companies had been left to do as they 
please for a long time. Solving waste 
disposal problems can sometimes be a 
very costly affair. In general com¬ 
panies with an international back¬ 
ground reacted quite understand¬ 
ing^”, according to Richardson. The 
smaller locally oriented industries 
often are more difficult to get in line. 
Presently several of the latter category 
are threatened with closing-down. 
“An unsymphathetic measure in times 
of recession” admits Richardson, “but 
they ask for it by refusing to apply for a 
licence in spite of our many attempts 
to convince them of the necessity 
thereof.” He further explains that the 
present legislation does not allow for 
any flexibility in such cases. On the 
other hand it should now become evi¬ 
dent how much political will does in¬ 
deed exist to get to grips with the pol¬ 
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lution problem. To proceed with clos¬ 
ing down these companies is a matter 
the island government will have to de¬ 
cide upon within weeks. It will also 
have to decide very soon about a new 
updated nuisance act, the draft of 
which was prepared by the depart¬ 
ment. “But” adds Richardson “the 
most important issue is whether the 
government is indeed willing to exe¬ 
cute the law. Without that willingness 
much of our work will have been in 
vain.” 

Shell 

Of those companies who showed a fair 
measure of co-operation Shell is a 
good example. In 1980 Mr. Verfaille 
and Mr. Post van der Burg, within the 
framework of Dutch technical assist¬ 
ance to the island government, paid 
two visits to Shell-Curagao. The multi¬ 
national’s management declared itself 
willing to allow two environment tech¬ 
nicians to inspect the plant. The ensu¬ 
ing three week inspection effort 
brought to light a number of serious 
defaults. Some of which could be sol¬ 
ved within a reasonable time-limit 
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without running into high expensens. 
Shell’s management agreed fully and 
immediately decided to take the re¬ 
quired measures. With regard to more 
costly improvements like renewing 
machinery (burners) Shell acknowl¬ 
edged the necessity and vowed to plan 
replacement for as much as its finan¬ 
cial situation would allow it. Says Mr. 
Verfaille: “these measures would 
create a situation in accordance with 
internationally accepted standards.” 
Mr. Verfaille in the meantime assisted 
the Curasao department for Environ¬ 
mental Care in drawing up the draft 
for a new nuisance act, which should in 
due time (2 years) be made applicable 
to Shell, which hitherto has been 
exempted from having to apply for a 
licence. 

Hope 

The non-industrial pollution like lit- 



Liberia Peters 


tering is both a psychological and or¬ 
ganizational problem. A number of 
proposals to improve the services of 
the public sanitary department, to 
motivate the population, to tackle the 
car-wreck and waste water problem 


have been formulated and are partly 
being executed. Within three years the 
Department has achieved a position of 
high credibility because of its efficient 
approach to the problems it is sup¬ 
posed to solve. Now after its initial 
period of defining the problems, re¬ 
searching their real impact and draw¬ 
ing up plans of action, the last essential 
question remains whether the au¬ 
thorities will indeed give the green 
light for implementation and just as 
important whether the other gov¬ 
ernmental services will co-operate ef- 
ficietly. Seeing the recent and serious 
efforts of the government to upgrade 
its services by means of special training 
courses, Mr. Richardson admits to a 
glimmer of hope. Says he: “Curasao 
has the capacity to achieve much is 
only we can improve on the way we or¬ 
ganize things.” ■ 
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PNP 

JLP 

October 1980 

41% 

59% 

February 1981 

38% 

62% 

(1981 Local Elections) 

37% 

63%) 

July 1981 

47% 

53% 

November 1981 

46% 

54% 

May 1982 

45% . 

55% 

October 1982 

53% 

47% 

Table One: Balance of Strength Between JLP and PNP Among Voters Ex- 

pressing a Preference in 

Public Opinion Polls by Author. 


Source: Stone Polls published in the Daily Gleaner and 

Star newspapers by 

Carl Stone. 




Policy Effects & Policies 

% of National Sample Expressing 

Identified by Public 

Like or Dislike for Policies 



% Liking Policy 

% Disliking Policy 

More imported 



food available 

10% 

4% 

Reduction in crime 

4% 


Financial management 

7% 

_ 

Skill training for youth 

8% 


Compulsory education 

3% 


Policies favoring rich 


6% 

Unemployment, lay-offs 


14% 

High prices, 



low public spending 


4% 

Good not selling 


6% 

Table two: Policies of JLP Government that are liked or disliked voters. 


Source: Sept-Oct Stone Polls published in the Daily Gleaner. 



Kingston Metropolitan 



Area 

Other parishes 

Unemployment 

43% 

42% 

No money to buy 



bask needs 

31% 

12% 

High cost of living 

21% 

10% 

Housing 

15% 


Goods not selling 

2% 

5 

Table Three: Main Personal and Family Problems Identified by Voters % Mentioning 

Problems. 



Source: Stone Polls (Sept-Oct) published in Daily Gleaner. 



Middle and upper income displays of 
luxury cars and a new pattern of con¬ 
spicuous consumption taking place 
against the background of lay-offs in 
manufacturing industries, inadequate 
employment creation to meet the 
needs of school leavers, increasing 
frustrations over unemployment, lack 
of money among the majority classes 
and the decline in sales and earnings 
by higglers and small farmers dam¬ 
aged the JLP’s political image in the 
latter half of 1981. My polls showed 
the JLP as increasingly perceived by 
voters as unconcerned about the poor 
and as defending only the rich, the 
businessmen and the middle class. 

Repressed inflation in the housing 
market under the PNP developed 
under the JLP into upwardly escalat¬ 
ing middle and lower middle class 
rentals that went up between 50 and 
100% in many areas of the capital city. 
Complaints about landlord exploita¬ 
tion became widespread in the urban 
metropolitan area of Kingston and St. 
Andrew. All of these economic factors 
contributed to the fall in JLP support 
in the second half of 1981. 

By early 1982 optimism about JLP suc¬ 
cess in leading an economic recovery 
dissipated and yielded to cautious 
hope that with time things might get 
better under a government with cre¬ 
dentials for managerial efficiency 
based mainly on the reputation and 
image of the prime minister. A major¬ 
ity still felt that the country was better 
off in early 1982 under the JLP than it 
was under the earlier PNP regime. 

As the impact of the recession in the 
US increased through the extensive 
lay-offs of bauxite workers and the 
cut-back in alumina production, the 
balance of payments sitaution got 
worse and foreign exchange supply 
declined to precarious levels in spite of 
massive external borrowing. The 
lethargic private sector had not re¬ 
sponded positively to the challenge to 
shift the economy into greater export 
emphasis. The prolonged character of 
the recession in the US removed any 
prospect of export led recovery in 
Jamaica. Even if the local private sec¬ 
tor was more responsive, the regional 
and world climate of demands for im¬ 
ported goods hardly gave the policy 
much of a chance of success. The 
much talked about Caribbean Basin 
Initiative developed by US President 
Reagan (due mainly to pressures from 
Jamaica’s prime minister lobbying for 
regional aid, offered very littel in the 
short run. the important proposals for 
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increasing Caribbean trade access to 
the US market were bitterly fought by 
US vested interests in the Congress 
and this aspect of the proposal has yet 
to get Congressional approval. 

Weakening Political Support 

Although the Seaga regime appeared 
to be performing creditably according 
to the criteria used by the IMF, the 
World Bank and international cre¬ 
ditors by its economic achievements in 
the first year, its political base of sup¬ 
port had begun to weaken very rapid¬ 
ly. Externally the Seaga government 
was praised for its remarkable control 
of prices and the impresive reduction 
in the cost of living index, as well as for 
the reduction of the budget deficit 
ahead of schedule, the conservative 
monetary policy, fiscal restraint and 
the opening up of the economy to for¬ 
eign investment. Although there was 
much grumbling locally by the end of 


1981, a majority of voters still believed 
in the JLP’s technocratic capability and 
in Seaga’s bureaucratic ingenuity and 
financial expertise. This belief in¬ 
spired cautious hopes that things 
would get better. The government, 
they insisted, needed more time. The 
memory of the economic disaster of 
the Manley years was still strong. 
Although by then the PNP was seen as 
more concerned with the poor than 
the governing JLP and the JLP under 
Seaga’s leadership had come to lose 
entirely the populist image of the Bus¬ 
tamante period, the JLP remained 
ahead in popularity at the close of 
1981 mainly due to the JLP’s superior 
image as a party able to run things and 
tackle problems. Two percent 
economic growth in 1981 and the start 
up of promising expansion of activity 
in construction and tourism added to 
the fact that some foreign investment 
projects were coming on stream by late 
1981, all gave some support to 
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this cautious optimism that the eco¬ 
nomy might just be moving towards 
recovery as the government was insist¬ 
ing. 

Developments in 1982 did nothing to 
confirm those hopes. On the contrary, 
the build-up of dissatisfactions and 
disillusionment which started in 1981 
accelerated in 1982. This accelerated 
trend of disaffection spreading across 
the entire range of the class structure 
in 1982 achieved the effect by the end 
of 1982 of isolating the JLP govern¬ 
ment and developing a wall of credibil¬ 
ity gaps between both the electorate 
and critical interest groups, and the 
Seaga government. 

No progress was made in relieving the 
very high level of unemployment. 
Manufacturers and their interest 
group, the Jamaica Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation, shifted from doubts and 
misgivings about JLP policies in 1981 
to open criticism of the government in 
1982. Fears were being expressed in 
some quarters that the government 
was catering too much to foreign in¬ 
vestors. Although a number of policy 
committees representing private sec¬ 
tor interests were set up to enable an 
active private sector role in policy for¬ 
mulation, relations with the prime 
minister deteriorated as some private 
sector members accused him of not lis¬ 
tening to their opinions nor having 
much regard for their point of view. 
There was a constant echo in private 
sector circles that the Seaga govern¬ 
ment was not consulting them enough 
and that they were constantly faced by 
new policy announcements through 
the mass media, which they had been 
given no opportunity to respond to or 
comment on in the policy formulation 
stage. 

As the foreign exchange situation got 
tighter in 1982 bottlenecks and cor¬ 
rupt practices plagued the issuing of 
trade licenses. As a result the Industry 
and Commerce Ministry run by a JLP 
minister (who is past president of the 
Jamaica Manufacturers Association) 
came under heavy private sector criti¬ 
cism. As the balance of payments 
problem forced the government to 
tighten up on consumer imports, 
sharp conflicts developed between the 
ministry and importers. Some inter¬ 
ests used the power of cash to bribe 
their way into import licenses and this 
added further to the controversies 
surrounding this ministry’s adminis¬ 
tration. This was unfortunate for the 
JLP as the Industry and Commerce 
Ministry was expected to be the center 


of clos colaborative private sector pub¬ 
lic sector linkages. Instead it became a 
battlefield of frustrations, accusations 
and counter-accusations and frequent 
quarrels between the government and 
the private sector. Although the pri¬ 
vate sector continued to support the 
government’s overall ideological posi¬ 
tion and general policy goals, sharp 
disagreements over issues of strategy, 
tactics and power relations reduced 
private sector enthusiasm for the JLP 
into lukewarm support weakened by 
increasing distrust of the govern¬ 
ment’s intentions. 

Drastic cut-backs in bauxite produc¬ 
tion and the lay-off of workers due to 
the US recession jolted the Jamaican 
economy in 1982 as bauxite is the main 
source of foreign exchange earnings 
and a major source of government 
revenue. The impact of this blow was 
cushioned by support for the Seaga 
administration by the Reagan govern¬ 
ment in the US. The US has agreed to 
purchase quantities of bauxite for 
stockpiling purposes in order to 
minimize income loss to Jamaica. 

Table two sets out the reaction by the 
Jamaican public to the policies of the 
JLP government as recorded in the au¬ 
thor’s September-October national 
public opinion polls. The increased 
supply of food due to the import poli¬ 
cies, the reduction of crime, improved 
financial management, a youth job 
training program and compulsory 
education represent the main areas of 
progress the electorate perceived in 
JLP policies to date. On the negative 
side, the JLP government attracts most 
blame for unemployment and lay-offs, 
policies that are seen as favoring the 
rich rather than the poor, its fiscal and 
monetary policies and the perceived 
impact on declining sales among the 
petty commodity sector (artisans, 
higglers, shopkeepers, small farmers 
etc.) who make up some 42% of the 
labor force. 

When asked specifically about the 
major problems families and individu¬ 
als were facing, the answers given by 
the electorate in the September-Oc¬ 
tober Stone Poll revealed the great im¬ 
pact of high unemployment, the tight 
monetary policies and gap between 
household income and the cost of liv¬ 
ing. Respondents complained mainly 
about joblessness, shortage of cash and 
the cost of living, housing problems in 
urban areas and the problem of the 
low turn over of sales of goods in the 
local market. These responses are out¬ 
lined in Table Three. 


Whereas all earlier polls had shown 
the Jamaican voters to be accepting the 
idea that the situation in the country 
had gotten better since the 1980 elec¬ 
tions, this was reversed in the Sep¬ 
tember-October poll. In all earlier plls 
at least 51 % of the voters interviewed 
agreed that conditions in the country 
had gotten better since the change in 
government. In this most recent poll 
only 34% agreed with that view. 
Clearly, the Jamaican people are be¬ 
ginning to become impatient with the 
JLP government and are beginning to 
lose hope that any real improvements 
in the quality of life will be achieved 
under the JLP regime. 

Although this most recent polls shows 
that a majority of citizens interested in 
voting would vote for the opposition 
PNP rather than the governing JLP, it 
is interesting that Table Four shows 
the degree to which the prospects of a 
PNP government do not excite beliefs 
that conditions in the country would 
get any better. Indeed slightly more 
voters believe things have gotten bet¬ 
ter under the JLP than persons who 
believe things would get better if the 
PNP were voted back into power. Faith 
in the JLP delivering on the electoral 
promises is beginning to falter and 
weaken but the PNP hardly inspires 
much confidence as regards economic 
management. 

Given a choice between two parties 
that are unlikely to solve the country’s 
basic problems, preference is begin¬ 
ning to favor the party with the more 
populist leader and populist ideology. 
Unless the economic situation im¬ 
proves considerably or the govern¬ 
ment is able to massively increase pub¬ 
lic spending, the PNP is likely to con¬ 
solidate and improve on its lead over 
the JLP in the next two to three years. 

The decline in JLP support has been 
influenced by more than the failure to 
solve basic economic problems. The 
rate of conversion of economic and so¬ 
cial difficulties into political disaffec¬ 
tion is greatly influenced by the politi¬ 
cal style of governing parties in 
Jamaica and the image they project to 
the electorate. The JLP has governed 
in a manner that is in sharp contrast to 
the PNP government led by Manley. 
The electorate had become accus¬ 
tomed to a political style under the 
PNP regime that was populist, mobili- 
zational and involving extensive politi¬ 
cal communication and leadership 
contact with citizens at the community 
level. The JLP regime has maintained 
a low profile, bureaucratic and 
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non-mobilizational style that has insula¬ 
ted the leadership from grass roots con¬ 
tact. Government rather than politics is 
being emphasized, while the reverse was 
the case under the PNP. Michael Man¬ 
ley’s flamboyant and charismatic lea¬ 
dership enabled the PNP to retain majo¬ 
rity support for a considerable period af¬ 
ter polls indicated that the voters had be¬ 
come convinced that conditions in the 
country were getting worse and not bet¬ 
ter. Indeed, immediately prior to the 
PNP’s 57% popular vote victory in De¬ 
cember 1976, my polls (which accurately 
predicted the exact margin of victory) 
showed that 62% of the voters were con¬ 
vinced that conditions in Jamaica were 
getting worse. With the JLP, the political 
disaffection has come much faster be¬ 
cause of the absence of a populist politi¬ 
cal style to keep hope for improvements 
and faith in the party leadership alive. 
The PNP had maintained a strong grass 
roots party and a high profile party ma¬ 
chine geared up to do propaganda work 
throughout its term of office. The JLP 
has virtually placed its party machine in 
hibernation while it tackles the complex 
problems of government. The conse¬ 
quent narrowing or shrinking of the vital 
channels of political communication be¬ 
tween government and grass roots sup¬ 
port at the community level has accelera¬ 
ted JLP loss of support since 1980. 

An Image Problem 

The JLP also has an image problem. 
Its leader was favored in 1980 over 
Manley on the basis that as a highly re¬ 
puted financial wizard he could 
straighten out and solve many of the 
complex economic and financial pro¬ 
blems which had confounded the cha¬ 
rismatic Manley. Seaga and the JLP 
therefore have to show more tangible 
evidence of a positive policy perfor¬ 
mance than does the PNP. The pro¬ 
blems associated with the US and 
world recession hardly allow much 
room to show strong track record of 
achievements. Most of the areas of im¬ 
proved financial and economic admin¬ 
istration are not visible to the average 
voter. 

The JLP’s biggest political asset is its 
superior image as a party which can 
get things done. The JLP therefore 
has to demonstrate a track record of 
positive achievements evident to the 
voters if it is to be returned to power in 
the next elections. To date, great ef¬ 
forts have been made to stimulate eco¬ 
nomic recovery but the efforts have 
been stalled and slowed down as re¬ 
gards effects and positive gains by the 


crippling impact of the US recession. 
The character of the Jamaican electo¬ 
rate has undergone some basic chan¬ 
ges over the last ten years. These chan¬ 
ges have increased the volatility and 
instability of vote patterns. As a result 
of these changes, the comfortable tra¬ 
ditional assumption that all parties 
would get at least two terms in office 
from a patient electorate stabilized by 
strong party loyalties and a small pro¬ 
portion of floating voters can no lon¬ 
ger be taken for granted. 

The politicization of the electorate in 
the 1970’s, the development of an 
highly integrated national system of 
mass communication and transporta¬ 
tion and increasing urbanization, have 
all broken down the traditional bar¬ 
riers protecting strong local party alle¬ 
giances. Agendas of national political 
issues have superceded local issues 
and local loyalties in voting patterns. 
The country now behaves as if it were a 
single constituency. The traditional sa¬ 
fety net of an appreciable number of 
safe seats that parties could always 
count on winning has been destroyed. 
The effect of a prolonged period of 
unemployment levels of over 20%, 
steady declines in living standards sin¬ 
ce the early 1970s and failure of the 
political directorate to deal with basic 
economic an social problems has been 
a gradual growth of cynicism and lack 
of faith in the middle class political lea¬ 
ders who run the PNP and the JLP. 
This drop in confidence and trust in 
political parties and their leaders has 
resulted in an increase in non-partisan 
or independent voters and in the ten¬ 
dency for voters to abandon party 
loyalties and to vote on issues. The JLP 
government is especially vulnerable to 
this increasingly unstable pattern of 
party loyalty and voting. Many of the 


voters who made up the JLP 59% ma¬ 
jority in the 1980 elections were tradi¬ 
tional PNP voters, of whom many have 
now withdrawn support for the JLP. 
The PNP under Manley’s leadership 
has been trying to refurbish its politi¬ 
cal image. My polls showed that over 
70% of the electorate in early 1981 was 
critical of the PNP’s links with local 
communists. The polls were consis¬ 
tently showing that slightly more than 
two-thirds of the electorate and a ma¬ 
jority of PNP voters were hostile to 
communism. The PNP has therefore 
announced a formal break with the lo¬ 
cal minor communist party, the Wor¬ 
kers Party of Jamaica. The September- 
October poll found that 71% of the 
electorate supported the PNP move; 
47% thought the PNP move was ge¬ 
nuine while 37% did not agree. As 
much as 63% expressed the view that 
communist parties should be banned 
in Jamaica. The PNP move to shift its 
political location from left to center 
and attempts by the leadership to re¬ 
turn to the moderate image of the pre- 
1970s PNP party is likely to aid the po¬ 
litical recovery of the PNP. 

The September-October polls points 
to a trend favoring the opposition PNP 
in the next Jamaican parliamentary 
elections. But support for the PNP is 
stille tentative. If the JLP is fortunate 
in experiencing the effects of a re¬ 
covery of the US economy before the 
end of 1984 and if that party is able to 
increase public spending and visible 
social programs, the JLP has a reaso¬ 
nable chance of being returned to po¬ 
wer with a smaller majority. If, howe¬ 
ver, the economic slide continues, the 
JLP will be the first party to get only 
one term in office, the PNP is likely to 
win by a landslide in those circumstan¬ 
ces. M 
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Rich harvest at rice 

Co-lunded by the Netherlands 

Last February twenty-two proud Jamaican farmers 
presented samples of their first rice harvest to the 
Honourable Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Percyval 
Broderick. Also present at the occasion were a 
number of Dutch development experts and a staff 
member of an Antillean accountancy firm. The 
farmers, both men and women, had every reason to 
be proud. The quality of their crop was the highest 
ever attained on the island. 

The Meylersfield Development Project was con¬ 
ceived as the result of a visit by a Dutch Technical 
Assistance mission in 1975 researching the feasibil¬ 
ity of drainage of swamp areas on the island for ag¬ 
ricultural use. A location in West Jamaica (see map) 
was chosen to start a pilot project of irrigated rice 



development for small scale farmers. The first 
phase of the project was aimed at draining and pro¬ 
viding irrigation infrastructure for two polders of 
respectively 345 and 1200 acres. In August 1982 
implementation the project was started. By January 
1983 the 345 acres of the West Polder had been 
flooded for land preparation and 180 acres were by 
then already yielding a first harvest. An achieve¬ 
ment which went well beyond the original proposal, 
envisaging the cultivation of 150 acres (2 crops) by 
the end of 1983! 

The project, which has been made possible by sub¬ 
stantial Dutch development aid and technical assist¬ 
ance, has three essential ‘pilot’ components: train¬ 
ing, production and applied research. 

During the heydays of the sugar culture knowledge 
of the original rice cultivation on the island almost 
completely disappeared. Rice consumption in 
Jamaica today is about 60,000 ton p.a. most of 
which has to be imported. Reviving the cultivation 
therefore may, if succesful, be of significant 
economic importance. 

Interest among local farmers is considerable. The 
number of applications to partake in the project far 
exceeds the available openings. This has led to a 
process of selection both before and during train- 


development project 

Assisted by Antillean accountancy Srm 


ing. Initially farmers are alloted three acres each. 
The eventual plot size for successful farmers will be 
decided on at a later stage, when more information 
on the natural, technical and human constraints 
and possibilities are known. Regarding this last as¬ 
pect it is interesting to note that farmers are con¬ 
tracted on a part-time basis. Experience elsewhere 
has taught that re-orienting small land holders en¬ 
tirely usually leads to disaster. The policy followed 
at the Meylersfield Project appears indeed to be 
successful. Motivation among the first 25 farmers is 
high, as may be concluded from the fact that all of 
them agreed on their own initiative to decline ad¬ 
vance payment ($ 60 per week) during training and 
rather await the result of the first crop! Minimum 



returns per farmer at the end of this first harvest is 
estimated at $ 1,434.—. 

Apart from supplying over DFL. 4 million towards 
the costs of the project, the Dutch aid consists of the 
transfer of technical know-how. This applies in par¬ 
ticular to the aspects of irrigation, maintenance and 
cultivation methods. An Antillean accountancy 
firm has been invited as from August 1982 to assist 
in setting up the administration as well as training 
local people to take care of the same. All foreign ex¬ 
perts by now have a Jamaican counterpart, who 
should be able to take over when the initial stage of 
the project is finished in 1984. 

The first results indicating the viability of the pro¬ 
ject plans have been drawn up for the establishment 
of two crops of rice and a short-term land crop in 
between for the next financial year. Development 
of the much larger East polder will also get under¬ 
way during the coming months. 

Commented the afore mentioned accountant from 
the Antilles: “to share in this project is an exhilirat- 
ing experience. The enthusiasm of the local farm¬ 
ers in particular is inspiring”. □ 
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DOES A CAREFREE LIVING 
“SECOND OR PERMANENT ” 
IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
APPEAL TO YOU? 


CARESTO can inform you about all 
the possibilities in our Dutch Antilles. 


CARESTO 


REAL ESTATE AND DEVELOPMENT 

ARARATWEG 48 CURACAO TEL.: 614744 - 614751 


l 


Realtors - Project Development and 
Coordination - Taxation and Survey 
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Enjoy the national beer 
of the Netherlands Antilles 


Available in Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao and St. Martin 


Tell your friends about the Holland they have 
missed and about the airline to go there by. 

KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 


Taste the difference! 

AMSTEL 


The purest beer in the world 
— made from distilled seawater — 
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The Inimitable is signed 


SPRITZER+FUHRMANN 

YOUR JEWELER 1^ THE CARIBBEAN 

ARUBA BONAIRE CURACAO ST MAARTEN NEW YORK 


PiageT 

At the world’s finest jewellers 









































































